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THE BLUE-JAY IN VAUDEVILLE 


developed against the small birds that begin and end the day 

with as much noise as their busy little throats can accommo- 
date. You can only describe the small prejudices of some people by 
using the largest and longest and most imposing words to be found 
in the dictionary, and that is why the Farmer is using that time- 
honored theological and political word “intolerance.” Nothing else 
will fit the case, especially when nerves are exposed to the weather. 
On many occasions rumors have reached the Farm to the effect that 
the English sparrows have made themselves a public nuisance in 
more ways than one. There is something in the rumor, too, for the 
Farmer well remembers the time when he would gladly have signed 
his name to a petition for their extermination; but that was a time 
when he had not observed them closely. He has discovered that it 
is a very easy matter to tolerate the noise they make with their 
busy little throats, especially when he knows that they are capable 
of doing a work that would otherwise demand the most unceasing 
vigilance on the part of those who love roses and sweet-peas. All 
who take an interest in roses must know how hard it is to rid the 
bushes of the various small insects. Indeed, there are times when 
both the roses and sweet-peas are on the point of succumbing to 
the ravages of various microscopic invaders. 

Ordinarily, the sparrow is not an insect eater, but it has a most 
hospitable crop when it comes to the various pests of the flowers. 
For that reason, among others, the Farmer’s rose-garden suffers 
small hurt from the various troubles that for long years seemed to 
infect it. Nowadays, he pays no attention to the red and green 
spiders and the little green lice that are sure to make their appear- 
ance at a critical period in the rose’s spring history, for he has come 
to know that the sparrow will do his work for him much more effect- 
ually than he could for himself. The sparrow is prompter than the 
most energetic bill-collector, and he cleans the bushes leaf by leaf 
and bud by bud with the utmost patience and industry. And so with 
the sweet-peas. When their small enemies appear—and they make 
their appearance with the first buds—the sparrow is waiting for 
them, and with a cheerful industry worthy of emulation, cleans the 
vines and tender flower shoots, and puts them in order for those who 
would otherwise have a great deal of trouble with them, and all the 
pay he asks for is to build his nest in the gutters, or in the eaves, 
or in the corners of awnings over the windows. And if you don't 
like the nests in the awnings, you have only to lower and raise them 
up again—and before you can eat your dinner, the nests will be 
replaced more snugly than before. Such is the merit of industry 
and genuine optimism. 


Y 
O: THE SNAP-BEAN FARM there is no intolerance 


rd 

OW, THESE REMARKS are not intended to give the spar- 

row a higher place in the public estimation, but the bird is in 
the show as one of the chief performers, and the little creature can't 
be ignored. At the same time, it is just as well to put an end to a 
slander invented by those who do not have their eyes open all the 
year. That particular slander is to the effect that the sparrow 
drives away the rest of the birds, especially the song-birds. So far 
as the Snap-Bean Farm is concerned, this is not only a slander, but 
a very senseless one. If the song-birds have deserted other places, 
there must be some reason with which the sparrows have nothing 
to do. There must be a lack of accommodation, an absence of con- 
venient quarters, for the song-birds get along very comfortably 
with the sparrows, and a good many other birds that do not have 
the gift of song. It would be interesting to discover the 
source of such a slander; and then it would be possible 
to show that the song-birds had disappeared because 
the coverts in which they formerly nested have been 
destroyed. True to the home instinct, few birds 
stray very far from their nesting-place, and those 


that emigrate will return in due season. Where there is no nesting- 
place there will be found few birds of any kind, save those that are 
born vagrants. | 

On the Snap-Bean Farm there may be found, in the appropriate 
season, the common brown thrush, the mocking-bird, the orchard 
oriole, the wood thrush, the Phoebe bird, the chickadee, the nuthatch 
or sap-sucker, the song-sparrow, the cedar-bird, the joree, the king- 
bird, the cat-bird, a small bird the name of which the Farmer does 
not know, and—last, but not least—the blue-jay. In addition to 
these birds, the place swarms with English sparrows, which seem 
to get along very comfortably with those of the feathered tribe that 
they regard as aliens. When they fight, they fight among them- 
selves, and they certainly attend to business while they are about it. 


ie 
ERTAIN RUMORS have reached the Farm to the effect that 


in various parts of the country the blue-jay has aroused preju- 
dice and suspicion. He is charged with murder and with other 
crimes, such as pulling up corn when it begins to sprout from the 
ground, and his voice is said to be harsh and unmusical; but nothing 
whatever is said of the beauty of his coat, the elegance of his bear- 
ing, or the humorous characteristics by means of which he manages. 
to lead a cheerful life. In truth, humor seems to be one of his 
instincts, for he is never serious long at a time, and it is perhaps 
just as well, for too much seriousness, such as belongs to the career 
of the turtle-dove, the crow and the owl, is altogether out of pro- 
portion to the natural order of things. Humor is a great thing 
to live by, and, other things being equal, it is a profitable thing to 
die by. When old mother earth gets notice of a joke that has been 
cracked on some other planet, and begins to shake her sides with 
laughter, incidentally engulfing a city or two, or perhaps a good 
part of a continent, we are so blind that we cannot see the humor 
of it; and it is the same way with the ants whose homes we destroy 
with our heels; they do not regard the result as at all humorous. 
They lack our point of view; for them there has been an earthquake, 
and a very disastrous one; whereas, as we know, only a carelessly 
jolly pedestrian has passed their way. So much for appearances. 
The humor of the blue-jay, however, is not of the continent 
racking kind. He is content with his own small affairs which lie in 
and out of the poplars and cedars, and the larger fruit trees, and he 
makes a great success of them in one way and another. He is never 
droopy nor languid, nor out of sorts on account of hard times, even 
in the bleakest and barest weather. At a pinch, he will swallow a 
half-dozen chinaberries, the fruit on which the robins get drunk 
in March while on their way to join the bobolinks on their northern 
tour. So far as travel is concerned, he is native and to the manner 
born, content with his surroundings, and with such fare as heaven 
and his own instincts provide for him. In midwinter, on the Snap- 
Bean Farm, where Nature’s vaudeville is played in broad daylight, 
the blue-jay is a valued performer, and some of his pranks are full 
of interest. Near the sitting-room window is a china tree overrun 
with wistaria, and this for a good part of the morning is his stage. 
His fellow-performers consist of a small colony of sparrows. When 
the air is full of frost, and there is a necessity for warmth, two 
or three blue-jays come sailing to the china tree. They eye the 
sparrows with curious side-glances, hop from limb to limb, bow 
two or three times, and then the show begins. ‘The sparrows, 
having no sense of humor, are belligerently in earnest all through 
the show, and this the blue-jay seems to relish. Pretending to 
attack the sparrows, the blue-jay makes what seems to 
be a savage dash at them. They do what they can to 
evade him, and then, quick as a flash, he turns tail, 
and tries to escape. Through and through tree they 
pursue him, in and out the box-wood bushes; but 
when they emerge from the boxwood, the blue- 
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jay is pursuing, and the sparrows are the fugitives; 
and thus the show continues until the jays have 
thoroughly warmed themselves. Then, for the 
morning, that particular part of the vaudeville 

is over and done with. For a time, the blue-jays disappear; there 
is an interlude to the show ; but in due time one of them reappears, 
holding in his beak the half of a biscuit, or a crust of bread. "This 
he drops in the most casual way, and then watches for results. The 
sparrows, thinking that the fall of the bread was accidental, and 
that the blue-jay will immediately recover his treasure, permit some 
little time to elapse before claiming the loot. Should they delay 
too long, the blue-jay will hop about from limb to limb in a. manner 
quite comically unconcerned; sometimes, indeed, he flies into the 
adjoining tree. Then three or four sparrows drop from their posts 
of observation, and proceed to wrangle over the spoils. When one 
of the sparrows has driven off the others, and seems ready to fly 
. to some secluded spot with the bread, the blue-jay swoops down and 
reclaims his plunder. Having scattered the sparrows, he leaves the 
bread where he found it, and flies quite around the house. Seeing 
this, the sparrows come down again and renew their dispute over 
the bread, and it is no sooner settled than the blue-jay makes his 
appearance again, and scatters them. In all his attitudes and move- 
ments, he betrays a fine sense of humor; he teases the sparrows, and 
enjoys it; and he seems to delight in stirring their helpless resent- 
ment. He is very much like a big boy domineering over a crowd 
of smaller urchins, and seems never to grow tired of the situations 
he is all the time inventing. 


E 
? ks HUMOR of it all, the playfulness, the solemnity of the 
proceeding, give token of an antic individuality quite beyond 
the reach of ordinary birds. So far as observation on the Snap- 
Bean Farm goes, the blue-jay is not a cruel bird; nor does he harry 
the smaller birds. The little brown wren 


“That once was known as the Virgin’s hen,” 


flutters undismayed in the presence of the blue-jay, and so do all the 
rest of the birds, with the exception of the sparrows, and, but for 
their noise and chatter, their cock-sure attitude with respect to 
everything that is, they would be allowed to hop about in peace. The 
blue-jay is noisy himself on occasions, but not for long at a time; 
whereas, the sparrows are the perpetual source of fuss and turmoil, 
and that is the reason why nervous people have been overcome by 
their prejudices. But when they are noisiest, you may be sure that 
the blue-jay is up to some of his aggravating antics. Occasionally, 
the storm-center is the weather-beaten awning in the west window, 
and at such times you may know that the blue-jay has taken tem- 
porary possession of the winter-built nest of the sparrows. This 
particular nest, it seems, is not for the regular domestic business 
of raising a family or a dozen families, as the case may be, but for 
the purpose of warding off the bleak northwest winds and the cold 
rains. Nevertheless, having built it at great expense of energy— 
the energy that is always an accompaniment of artistic endeavor—the 
sparrows viciously resent its occupation by an intruder. But what 
avail their ear-piercing cries when the intruder is a blue-jay? He 
sits in the tunnel-like shelter undisturbed by the shrill protests, for 
he is protected by a beak that can do more than its part in cracking 
a hickory-nut. No doubt the sparrows have discovered this import- 
ant fact for themselves, and so all they can do is to shriek out their 
indignant protests. 


3 
HEN THE BLUE-JAY is tired of his joke, he leaves the 


nest, carrying with him a feather or a twig, or part of a 
honeysuckle vine still green. His position apparently has reminded 
him that the torch-bearers of spring are on their way, and the 
domestic instinct compels him to carry away a souvenir in order that 
his beautiful bosom may be unruffled. In New England, they say, 
the blue-jay is a robber and a marauder; he destroys the domestic 
happiness of the song-birds, and kills and eats their young. This 
may be so—in New England—for the climate there in winter is 
exceedingly depressing. It is well enough to think about sleigh- 
bells, and tobogganing, or skaters that skim the ice in exhilarating 
play; but think of the general bleakness of the situation, the dis- 
tressing fact that many birds starve for want of food. 

The Farmer contends that Longfellow must have written 

his beautiful poetry in late spring and midsummer, 
that Holmes was inspired by a warm fire and a strong 
toddy, and that Lowell hibernated like a_ bear. 
This is probably why the literary output of New 


England has been so large and of such singular merit. 
The writers all go to bed with their thoughts as soon 
| as winter makes its appearance, and rise refreshed 

about the first of June. Speaking of June, Lowell 
gives the whole situation away by exclaiming, “What so rare as a 
day in June?” On the Snap-Bean Farm, days that are like June 
days are not rare at all; it is winter that is either raw or overdone, 
though the balmy days of spring and summer more than make up 
for winter’s pranks. 

But the blue-jay—it is no wonder that he is driven to murder 
and robbery by the exigencies of a climate that is as bad as the 
worst in the world. Whittier sings very sweetly of those who are 
doomed to be snow-bound once a year, but you may depend upon it 
that the poetry is far sweeter than the experience. Under such 
stress of climate and weather, what is a gentlemanly bird to do? 
Must he starve and thereby escape criticism? The Farmer has 
heard that even in spring, the weather is cold and bleak. Provi- 
dence broods over the land with closed hands, and it is the nature 
of birds to provide for themselves as best they can. ‘The very soil is 
stingy, and, all in all, it is a wonder that New England has pro- 
duced such able men and women, and made such wonderful contri- 
butions to our literature. The cause must exist in the strenuous 
experience that gives the people something of the energy and appe- 
tite of the blue-jays that have made New England their habitat. 
In the region where the Snap-Bean Farm stretches its green expanse 
—green with grass and chickweed even in midwinter, the blue-jay 
is mostly a vegetarian. He may, on occasion, rob a sparrow’s nest, 
but there is no bird in the world that can more easily spare a few 
eggs to a neighbor than the English sparrow. Such loans, so far 
from stopping the work of propagation, merely accentuate it. Would 
that as much could be said for the speckled hen and the yellow pullet! 


rd 
HE HUMOROUS individuality of the blue-jay is to be found 


in everything he does, even in the way he deals with his young. 
When the young jay is something more than a fledgling, and is able 
to fly around and follow his ma and pa from tree to tree, and from 
bush to bush, crying vociferously for food, his apprenticeship to 
humor begins. His cries are always heeded by those on whom he 
depends, but the way they deal out the food is something quite out 
of the ordinary. The young one is faithfully served by two busy 
birds each in their turn. No sooner does one of the old birds alight 
in a tree or bush occupied by the young one than you can hear the 
most appealing and pitiful cries, and then there comes a sound of 
smothering and suffocation. The older bird presents the food to 
the young one, and then holds it tightly in his bill, and the noise that 
is made is caused by the efforts of the young bird to swallow the food 
that is held in his gullet. Just before suffocation ensues, the old bird 
releases the food, and the young one is for the moment satisfied. It 
is a queer exhibition, and no doubt the worshipers of evolution can 
trace it back to a period when the blue-jay actually strangled his 
helpless young in his efforts to stifle the cries of a craving craw. 

'The blue-jay has his conventions, as well as his courtships, and 
both are marked by his special character and individuality. For 
their convention hall those on the Snap-Bean Farm have chosen a 
venerable Norway pine that is one of the ornaments of the place. 
When he desires to summon his companions to a consultation, he 
goes to:the pine, and, like the Tyler of a country lodge of Free- 
Masons, blows his horn. There is immediate response; from all 
quarters of the neighborhood, the blue-jays come hurrying, and 
for a few minutes the controversy carries so high that you can hardly 
hear your own ears; and, then, all of a sudden, there is a lull in the 
debate, and a sort of love-feast ensues; the arguments are almost 
whispered, and then, quite as suddenly, the convention adjourns and 
scatters to the four winds, subject to the call of the chairman. The 
promoter of the Snap-Bean Farm has seen but one episode that 
could be called a blue-jay courtship, but that was so countrified—if 


, it be allowed to plagiarize from the vocabulary of the belle of the 


village—and so characteristic and cute, that it is worth narrating, 
though it may be said that no description can possibly do justice 
to the scene. It was during the spring, of course, that this court- 
ship took place—a good deal later than St. Valentine's Day; in fine, 
it was during the period when the sap is rising gently in the poplars, 
and rioting in the veins of the whole population. It 
occurred on the blue-jay's favorite stage, the china tree 

where the vaudeville performances take place. The 
tree was putting forth its little purple flowers, and 
green leaves were budding forth. The wistaria 
was bravely showing its purple blossoms, cluster 
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THE KING'S 


rising on .cluster, and waving back and forth in the 
south wind like plumes on the silken canopy of some £% 
old Eastern monarch. It was all in full view of the 
observer, who had only to sit in the west window to 
see the whole performance. There were two jays in the china tree 
chattering in the friendliest way ; they were neither noisy nor fussy, 
and at this the observer wondered. Indeed, some of the notes to 
which they gave utterance were really melodious.  Presently one 
of the birds—probably the gentleman jay, though it may have been 
otherwise, for no one really knows the rules of social etiquette that 
govern the motives and movements of the blue-jay kingdom—one of 
the birds sidled toward the other with every manifestation of genuine 


affection; whereupon, the other, without any demonstration what- : 


ever, sidled away. This was kept up for some time, and so far as 
the eye could see, no progress was made whatever. The movement 
was a descending one, and, after awhile, both birds found themselves 
on the lowest limb of the tree. 
e 

NCE THERE, both seemed to be more subdued and reflective. 

Evidently the moment for a final decision was at hand. In the 
trees round about other jays were calling, and all nature seemed to 
be insisting. There could be no doubt that the moment was a solemn 
one. Whatever the decision might be, it must be a final one, for 
there are no light promises and no divorce laws in the social organi- 
zation of the blue-jays. But the birds were as cheerful as could be 
expected under the circumstances. For a little while both were very 
quiet. Then the gentleman jay—or it may have been otherwise— 
dropped gently to the ground and secured a piece of old newspaper 
that chanced to be lying near. He shook it free from dirt and dust, 
and carried it to the limb whereon the other jay was perched. For 
some time he sat with the paper in his mouth, and seemed to be 
reflecting. The other jay seemed to be reflecting also. What hopes 
and visions of a wind-swayed home the scrap of paper aroused, it is 
impossible to say; but presently the lady jay—or so it 
seemed—sidled up to the other, seized the scrap of paper, 
and made a great pretence of trying to pull it away. 
It was all modestly done, as befitting the sex, but the 
gentleman jay had a strong hold on the paper, and 
the other could not secure it by force. The lady 
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OTO ICHITARO was seven 
years old when two wonderful 
things happened to him, both 

in one day. To begin with, he went 
to school for the first time, a tremendous 
event for a little boy who lias never done anything but play about in 
the garden, or fly kites, or romp up and down the lane on tall stilts. 
Often he had stopped in his games to peer longingly through the holes 
in the bamboo fence at the privileged older boys striding along in their 
student caps, with their book packs strapped on their shoulders. He 
was very eager to join in their delights,—to see so many things, and 
learn so much, and—best of all—to take part in the military drill, to 
play soldier in earnest and have a real gun that would shoot. When 
at length the morning came, he could hardly wait for the gray-haired 
Grandfather who was to take him to the Master and see him properly 
started. The clack of the gates behind them, as they left the house, was 
the proudest sound in all "Taro's experience. ‘In his elation it was very 
difficult to walk soberly beside Grandfather and preserve a proper dig- 
nity. Only the imminence of unknown events kept his eager feet in due 
restraint. 

At the door of the school house there stood a big, stern-visaged man 
who held a rod in his hand. Grandfather made a low, ceremonious bow, 
and "Taro bent far forward. 

"Teacher," said Grandfather, “I have brought you a new scholar, 
Koto Ichitaro, my grandson." 

For a moment the teacher looked into "Taro's face without a word. 
Then he opened his mouth and his voice rolled out so round and loud that 
"Taro clung close to Grandfather's hand. 

“Koto Ichitaro, are you a good boy?" 

"l'aro was filled with a sudden desire to go home and never have any- 
thing to do with school, but without waiting for an answer the Master took 
him by the hand and led him through the door. As he passed inside he 
caught a glimpse of Grandfather stalking back down the street toward 
home. Then the school closed in around him and he was alone in his 
new world. 

To a great, high, bare-walled room the Master took him and told 
him to sit down on a long, wooden bench. Already it was occupied by a 
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jay pulled a little harder, and finally succeeded in 
tearing the scrap in half. They sat thus, each with 

a piece of the paper, and each reflecting in a com- 

ical way, and, then, as though they heard some 
irresistible call, inaudible to the ears of the observer, both flew 
away, going side by side, as far as the eye of the observer could 
follow them. That it was a courtship and a betrothal—to employ 
a word dear to the romancers—there could hardly be a doubt, and 
it could be wished that the young people could make their court- 
ships as cute and as attractive. 

It remains only to dispose of a slander that has long impaired 
the usefulness of the blue-jay—a slander that has been embodied in 
the folklore of many generations of men. It is said and believed 
that all the blue-jays disappear every Friday, and not one can be 
seen until the next day, and this disappearance is accounted for by 
the statement that the birds are under a compact with Satan, and 
that they devote each Friday to delivering him a supply of sand for 
heating purposes, sand being one of the ingredients that keeps his 
immeasurable cauldron at the point of torture. But why should the 
blue-jay be selected as sand-bearer to Satan, when there are so many 
birds of stronger and fleeter wing? There are many superstitions 
that have a reasonable basis, but this particular one has nothing 
whatever to go on. The origin of it lies in the fact that the blue-jay 
is a most particular home-builder; he knows how to build his house, 
and he takes a great pride in it. He doesn’t hang his nest to a limb, 
nor glue it to a tree. Instead, he selects a substantial fork or crotch 
of a limb, lays down a few twigs, of goodly size and strength, and 
on these he superimposes a strong foundation of clay, with layers 
of papers between, and when his nest is finished, it is as substantial 
in proportion as one of our modern steel structures. 

Thus fitted and finished, it is admirably adapted to the rearing 
of a strong and healthy brood, and the blue-jay goes about this 
business with his earnest energy that characterizes all his move- 

ments. He raises his young and leads them about from 

tree to tree and from bush to bush until they have tried 

and found their wings, and then, his responsibili- 

ties being over, he proceeds with his career of. 

gayety, a veritable practitioner of rough fun 
and stage humor. 
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row of other little boys, who looked at 
"Taro with the merry eyes of confident 
experience, regarding and understanding 
the vague apprehension of the uniniti- 
ated. "Taro gazed straight ahead and 
saw the Master standing in front of them with the rod in his hand. Then 
some one laughed, a little half-suppressed chuckle. 

"Silence!" roared the Master, his great voice filling the room like 
the boom of a cannon. 

Absolute quiet fell upon them. "Taro could even hear the breathing 
of the boys near him as he waited, trembling, for what was to come. The 
lance-like eyes of the Master singled out a boy at the end of the bench 
and settled down as if to transfix him with the glance. 

"Toyohashi Wataro, stand up!" he ordered, and his voice was as 
hard and rough as the big stone by the gate at home. 

"Taro wished very much to look, but dared not turn his head. Out 
of the tail of his eye he saw a boy stand up, and marveled to find the 
daring culprit hardly larger than himself. 

“Toyohashi Wataro," cried the Master, louder and more sternly 
than before; "why did you laugh?" 

To "Taro's amazement the boy held up his head and fairly stared 
the Master in the face. . 

"Because the new boy was afraid," he said. 

"Taro began to tremble again. It was disgraceful to be afraid, and 
this little boy had laughed at him! A blush of shame spread over his 
small face, and he felt himself grow cold and hard. Then the Master 
turned to him and that booming voice pronounced his own name. 

“Koto Ichitaro, stand up!” 

He got to his feet quickly and fronted the teacher. 
blood was up, and he was ready to face his crisis. 

“Were you afraid?” cried the Master, his loud voice swelling and 
rolling out the words. 

"[ was, but I am not now,’ 
boy in the room could hear. 

"Why were you afraid?" demanded the Master, his voice at the high 
pitch of angry menace. 

For an instant 'Taro hesitated, and the room was perfectly quiet. 
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answered "Taro, so clearly that every 
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Then he replied, and there was no tremor in the small voice: “I never 
heard any one talk so big before." 

The Master took a step forward and raised his rod. "Taro faced 
him in suspense, awaiting the flogging that seemed certain. The Master 
gazed at him as if to cut him in two, but when he saw that "Taro did not 
flinch, he stopped, and the stern face relaxed into almost a smile. 

“Koto Ichitaro," he said, with a strange softness in his tone, “fear 
of some things may be justifiable, but never fear of mere appearances. 
That is fusei kwakurei, the ‘sound of the wind and the voice of the crane.’ 
They may seem terrible, but they are only the sound of the wind and 
the voice of the crane after all." 

"Taro had received his first lesson in school. Even on so small a 
boy it made a very strong impression, and it found a deep lodgment in 
the gourd-shaped head. No task was set him for the time, and he was 
free to watch the other, boys and listen to their recitations. But often 
he came back, with a start, to himself, and to what the Master had said. 
So the wise old teacher gave him time to grasp that first, vital lesson. 

More than an hour went by, and it seemed to "Taro that the day must 
be nearly ended. For although all he saw was new and vastly interest- 
ing, he grew very tired sitting on the hard, unaccustomed bench and 
swinging his short legs under it in the effort to touch the floor. "Then, 
suddenly, when expectation of more wonders had ceased, came the second 
great event of the day. 

A recitation had just finished when a loud bell rang somewhere in 
another part of the building. Immediately all the other boys stood up 
and began to form in line. One pointed out a place for him, and "Taro 
fell in, aglow with the thought that now the much desired drill was to 
begin. The bell sounded again, and they marched out, meeting in the 
hall a column of boys from another room, and passing on side by side 
with them into the street. "There, instead of going to the drill ground, 
they were drawn up in double lines, facing the roadway, the smaller boys 
in front and their older comrades looking over their heads. "Taro tingled 
with curiosity and excitement. He would have given his biggest kite or 
his best ball to know what it meant, but discipline was instinctive with 
him and he dared not ask his elbow-mate, even in whisper. It was the 
big boy behind him who divined his perplexity and leaned forward, ever 
so slightly, saying, under his breath: 

""The Emperor is coming." 

The Emperor! "Taro could hardly believe his ears. He was 
actually to see the Emperor! The wonder of it overwhelmed him. It 
was far more wonderful than just to go to school. Father and Grand- 
father had done that, but neither of them had seen the Emperor. 

All at once, from far down the line, came the subtle electric thrill 
that announced the royal approach. "Taro stood straight up with his 
head thrown back and his eyes held steadily to the front. Down the 
street he caught the rattle of hoofs on the hard road, and saw, out of 
the corner of his eye, the first of the mounted escort. He scarce had 
time to notice them, for behind came four white horses, with gay trap- 
pings and ‘nodding plumes, drawing a beautiful carriage, its brilliant gold 
gleaming in the clear sunlight, and in the carriage, sitting very straight 
and looking now to the right, now to the left, with smiling, happy coun- 
tenance, the Emperor! With surprising daring "Taro turned a little to 
look more fully on that august face. Then he saw the line of his fellows 
suddenly bow far forward, and instinctively followed their lead. So he 
stood, with head down and eyes on the ground, and heard the imperial 
carriage roll by, and the tramp of the horses of the escort following. 
When at length he felt his mates straightening up again, and raised his 
head, the blaze of gold was far away, already hidden by the surrounding 
horses. The next moment "Taro swung with his mates and marched 
back into the schoolroom. 

He sat on his bench filled with the glory and wonder of the day, too 
happy to want for anything. Dimly, through the haze of emotion that 
enveloped him, he saw the Master calmly going on with his work. It 
was the Master, he thought, who had given them all that priceless privi- 
lege. He it was who had taken them out to see the Emperor pass. "Truly 
it was a great thing to be a schoolmaster. So thinking, he heard his 
name called, in that once terrifying roar, and slipped off his bench to 
his feet. : 

“Koto Ichitaro," said the Master, “what would you like most?" 

Without an instant's hesitation the boy replied: 

“To be a schoolmaster.” | 

A titter that not even the Master's awful "Silence!" could wholly 
stifle, ran around the room, and for the second time that day "Taro stood 
abashed and dismayed before his fellows. "The Master's eyes flashed 
angrily and a deep frown settled on his face. "Then he turned to the 
other side of the room. 

“Nakamura Sanzo," he called. 

"laro saw a slender, fragile boy, older but hardly larger than him- 
self, stand up to reply. 

"What would vou like most?" 

A smile crossed the boy's face, and he answered: 

“To die for the Emperor!" 

“Banzai!” rang from all the room at the response. 
Teikoku banzai!"* 

The Master made no effort to check it, but presently he turned to 
"Taro and said, not unkindly: 


* Banzai! 


*Teikoku banzai—the cheer for the Emperor; literally, “Ten thousand years to the Emperor.” 


"You may sit down, Koto Ichitaro. You have heard a good answer." 
"Taro slipped back on his bench. He had received his second great 
lesson. 
II. 


Koto Ichitaro was twenty-five years old and had not forgotten his 
first day at school. It came back to him at times with the same swelling 
of the heart and the same tingle of emotion—all that scene in the street 
by the old school house, and the near, free view he had had of his Sover- 
eign's face. The Grandfather who had taken him to the Master that 
wonderful day was long gone to the Meido, and it was ten years since 
Koto and his little brothers had walked to the railroad station whence 
a troop train had borne their father away to death in the war with China. 
But the cheer that greeted little Nakamura Sanzo's answer still rang in 
his ears, and he was glad to think that he was one who could, if need 
were, fulfill the purpose his schoolmate had voiced. 

At the time of the conscription, in his twenty-first year, he had 
passed an exceptional examination, and he counted as fortunate the 
casting of the lots that had given him a place in the army. He remem- 
bered how Harrington-san, his employer, had rallied him on the pride 
with which he had announced his selection. And he remembered also, 
proudly and gratefully, how Harrington had kept for him the place he 
had filled so many years, so that when his term with the army ended 
he could return to his work. 

The war that was about to break was a different matter, but Koto 
contemplated its menace with a calm heart. He knew that it would call 
every man to face the supreme test, yet to him it would be a glorious 
opportunity to render manful service to the Emperor he loved. 

It was night when the order to join the colors came to him. He 
stood before the little shrine in his house and gravely made the announce- 
ment to the spirits of his dead. Solemnly he pledged his faith to keep 
their honor spotless. He knew a Samurai's duty. Then he took his ink 
box and paper and sat down to notify Harrington. 

“Very sorry I am obliged to inform you,” he wrote, “that it is neces- 
sary for me to leave present honorable employment, unhappy situation 
of war requiring my presence at field of battle. I must notify regret at 
sudden departure. Before, when it was necessary for me to be in the 
army, at conscription, you were most kind to retain to me my place in 
your service, not regarding inconvenience to yourself. Now I cannot 
expect such favor. It is better you secure another man for that place 
because I shall never return. I go to battlefield to fight for my country, 
and I am most happy to have great honor to represent my Emperor in 
his quarrel with his enemy.” 

Once Harrington read the note, and then again. “ ‘Happy to repre- 
sent my Emperor'," he repeated. “ “The King’s Champion’ come again. 
What an army it will be!” 


IRL 


The war was half a year and more old, and four or five great battles 
had been fought.  First-class Private Koto Ichitaro was a seasoned vet- 
eran. He and his comrades were camped at the foot of a line of huge 
mountains cleft by a narrow cut for which they had fought all night and 
half a day. Now, while the army lay resting behind the range, only a 
handful of men guarded the pass. In the valley beyond the mountains 
was the enemy, and through the notch ran the straight road to him. But 
the men had seen enough of war to know that that was not to be their 
path. To the north or south, over the hills and by unused trails, they 
would go when the time came, and their blow would fall at the point 
where it was least expected.  Meantime some must hold the pass in 
order to make a show of advance that way. 

There came a day which brought that intangible, indefinable rustle 
through the army that warns the men of impending action. Night found 
Private Koto doing outpost duty beyond the pass, well down the road 
that led out from the mountains to the valley and the enemy. . They were 
but a battalion all told, Koto and his fellows, and there in the camps 
whose winking fires they could make out, like star specks through the 
darkness, lay many regiments of the soldiers of the Czar. 

Word came to the outposts telling of the beginning of a great flank 
movement behind the mountains. In whispers that hardly carried from 
man to man the little groups at the scattered posts talked of what the 
coming day would bring. Only here and there one not on duty rolled in 
his blanket and slept. With his rifle in his hands and the flaps of his 
cartridge boxes loosed for instant use, Koto stood by the rock that marked 
his post on the road and leaned forward to catch the smallest sound. 
Those blackest hours of darkness had come that herald the near approach 
of dawn. Suddenly, out of the inky stillness before him, he thought 
there came a sound. With nerves a-stretch and quivering he listened to 
hear it again. Was it the rattle of a soldier’s gear, the clash of water 
bottle and pannikin? Was it the ring of a shod heel on the road? Or 
was it only fusei kwakurei? Very softly he laid his rifle down and put 
his ear to the ground. His lips parted with satisfaction, for now he heard 
clearly the rhythmic beat of marching feet. In an instant he had warned 
his corporal and before he was back at his place the word was going 
from post to post and on to the battalion commander. The enemy was 
afoot. He was coming to try to retake the pass, and the general’s move- 
ment was in danger. 

It seemed to Koto scarcely a minute before the men of the battalion 
began to flit up silently out of the darkness behind him. Soon came the 
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Major, and standing beside the private, listened intently for sound of 
the foe. It was easily heard now, and in a few moments the clank of 
accouterment began to mingle with the footsteps. 

"Very many," whispered Koto, awake to the meaning of the in- 
creased volume. 

"Yes," replieu the Major, calmly. “It will be a fine fight." Then 
he turned and began to post the men at the sides of the road, leaving 
Koto still at his place. 

As the approaching sounds grew more distinct Koto began to com- 
prehend the tremendous odds against which the battalion was pitted. 
They were scarcely a thousand, set to meet whole divisions. "Thinking 
such things, there came to him the realization that this, at last, was his 
time. His years of expectation and waiting were to find their fulfill- 
ment, and he gripped his rifle and prayed to Shaka.* Let him only prove 
worthy of his trust and his Emperor, and he would be content. 

Up the road came the van of Russians, in close column and heavy 
order. With great-coats on their shoulders and huge packs on their 
backs they stepped along in their noisy shuffle, moving to battle careless 
and happy, confident in the strength of mere mass. The nearing dawn 
had lightened the blackness and Koto saw plainly the head of the 
advance. 

Straight on they came, into the jaws of the trap. Then over their 
astonished heads rose the shrill blast of a whistle, and instantly followed 
the crash of a thousand rifles. Staggered and confused by the awfulness 
and suddenness of the blow, they stood a moment helpless and uncer- 
tain, while coolly, from the magazines, the hidden men smote them with 
deadly fire. Then the dogged, savage instinct of fighting awoke. Rifle 
answered to rifle now, and cheer echoed cheer. Slowly the column pushed 
along, its sheer weight giving it momentum. As the men behind drove 
it on up the road the head melted away under the terrible storm of 
bullets. But in spite of all, numbers told. With every volley Koto heard 
his comrades’ fire grow weaker, as rifles fell from stricken hands, and 
knew that gradually the mouth of the pass was being forced. 
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He stood, with half a score of his mates, fairly on the flank of the 
unwieldy column, firing with the steady aim of target practice. His 
heart leaped with the joy of action. He forgot himself, forgot his home, 
forgot everything save that the Russians were threatening the pass and 
that the general's plan was in danger. He saw his sergeant dead beside 
him, his corporal down, and his lieutenant struck through the body. 

A bullet knocked off his cap, another tore through his cheek. His 
rifle was so hot he could hardly hold it, and as he paused an instant to 
look at it a bullet struck it out of his hands. By his side swung the old, 
two-handed sword his Samurai fathers had worn for scores of years. He 
snatched it from its lacquered scabbard and shouting “Teikoku banzai!” 
sprang straight at the mass of men in front of him. As he went, the blade 
swinging over his head, he saw his comrades following, and all along 
the line he heard the roar of their cheer. It was the bayonet now, and 
the sword, for the Empire and the Emperor! 

A bullet ripped across his side and for a moment stopped him. But 
he recovered and went on, rejoicing that his arms were still unhurt. 
Along the confused column he leaped, striking and swinging, swinging 
and striking, yet finding breath to keep up his cry, “Teikoku banzai!” 

Now he saw the Russians begin to waver. The impetus of the charge 
daunted them. The swift strokes of bayonet and sword beat on their 
shaken nerves, and ever louder and stronger rose the fierce cheer. . 

He was desperately weary. The terrible work and the bleeding 
wounds wore him down and dragged at his feet like iron balls. Yet he 
would not stop. A bayonet thrust through the leg brought him to the 
ground, but a slash of his sword set him free and he was up again. 

They were going now. A little more and the pass would be saved. 
His cheer rang strangely feeble in his own ears, but he swung and struck 
as if with his old force. He saw their backs at last, and slashed at them 
as they ran. And as he struck, one paused and drove the long bayonet 
Koto was too weak to ward off, fairly through his body. Beside the road 
he fell, but falling knew the fight was won. He held his crimsoned sword 
in his wet hands and gasped again “Teikoku banzai!” He saw the rush 
of pursuit go by, and was supremely content. He was dying for the 
Emperor, and knew it was not in vain. 


The PASSING OF OLD NEW ORLEANS 


Y recollections of New Orleans will 
always be indelibly associated with 

Joseph Jefferson. Through him and 

his sons I became familiar with many a pic- 
turesque background or quaint old cluster of 
buildings that might escape the casual visitor 
who followed only the beaten path. I had been 
there many times before I knew him, and have 
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THE OLD BASIN. 


By WALTER HALE 


been there often since, but the week I spent in 
his company in the early Spring some nine 
years ago stands apart from all the others. 
Though I had never been associated with him 
professionally, he was good enough to 
be interested at once in one of his own 
calling who was also a devoteé at the 
shrine of a sister art. 

“Here is an actor who sketches, 
father,” said one of his sons, as I was 
led into the room he used for a studio, 
near Lafayette Square, and though the 
warmth of his welcome would have 
been the same, I felt that the intro- 
duction meant more to him than if I 
had been an actor who golfed or 
motored or followed the conventional 


hours. 

He was very firm in his belief that 
an actor could give up his spare time 
to art or music without interfering with 
his means of livelihood. 

“Was Seymour Haden any the less 
successful as an etcher because he was 
a famous surgeon?" he would say, "or, 
to go to the old masters: were Ben- 
venuto Cellini and Leonardo di Vine: 
and Michelangelo distracted by the 
other arts and crafts they followed? 
The arts go hand and hand, the knowl- 
edge of one should help the other, and 
I can't see that my performance of Rip 
Van Winkle to-night will lose through 
the fact that I am painting this land- 
scape in the afternoon." 

One day toward the end of the week, 
we stole away to the Old Basin 
together, armed with paint box, port- 
folio and sketching stools. Mr. Jef- 
ferson seldom drew architectural sub- 


Basin Street is eating foot by foot into the mirrowed reflection of white jects and the maze of outline and per- 


sails and shadowy doorways. 


diversions that help to pass our idle 


spective discouraged him. He gave up finally 
and stood behind me. 

“That’s very nice, indeed," he said, “but your 
little darkey in the foreground is out of the 
picture." (When asked to pose the boy had 
stopped and gazed at me till the figure was 
blocked in.) “He should be putting oyster 
shells in his basket, or pulling at a rope, or 
doing something in harmony with the compo- 
sition. A figure to be interesting must be 
interested, and the same rule applies to our 
work on the stage. Your actor who looks out 
at his audience with a self-conscious wink loses 
his grip on them at once—he should be inter- 
ested only in the characters about him!” 

When the day was over, we dined at Moreau's, 
one of the few French restaurants on the “new” 
side of Canal Street. With its sanded floor, its 
choice wines and its Old World atmosphere, it 
was a favorite resort with Mr. Jefferson, who 
was known to every habitué in the place and 
was treated with the greatest consideration by 
the chef and the proprietor. 

Moreau's has disappeared long since and a 
haberdasher's, or some shop of the sort, stands 
on the site, while the Old Basin we knew at 
that time, with its row of charcoal schooners 
moored to the wharf, their sales flapping idly 
from the masts, its expanse of stagnant water, 
the background of quaint houses and dingy 
awnings and the roustabouts chanting as they 
unloaded the cargo, is not the Old Basin of 
to-day. 

I stood on the wharf a year ago and watched 
the carts dumping their refuse, for the city is 
filling it in and the schooners and oyster boats 
will soon find an anchorage somewhere else. 
Basin Street is eating foot by foot into the 
mirrowed reflection of the white sails and 
shadowy doorways. Perhaps as I write this, 
our "favorite motif" will have been obliterated 
before the grasping spirit of commercial neces- 
sity. 

New Orleans had fought against the smug 
materialism of Twentieth Century improvement 
with more stubbornness than other old Amer- 
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POYDRAS MARKET. 
Its archway spanning the street and its rickety cupola dominate the square. 


ican cities, but it has had to yield bit by bit, and 
as the-foreign character of its buildings is being 
altered or destroyed many of the ancient cus- 
toms of the people are slowly disappearing. 

Canal Street, the dividing line between the 
newer city and the old French Quarter, for 
years confined the modern business buildings, 
the theaters and hotels to the former section, 
but the invasion has now swept beyond it. First 
one new building and then another has replaced 
some old landmark and each year the demon 
of Philistine hustle seems to have pushed his 
way further toward historic Jackson Square. 
What if the people view the changes and inno- 
vations with suspicion and fight them, as it 
were, to the last trench? The “onward march 
of progress" is painfully apparent just the 
same, the more so, possibly, to one who was 
attached to the place for its picturesque quality 
and the quaint customs of its outdoor life, and 
who returns each winter to find it resembling 
more closely the unlovely smoky cities of the 
Middle West. 

Royal Street, the Rue Royale, of the Creole 
days, and a favorite background of many of 
Cable's romances of the city, is showing the 
effect of this destructive spirit more than most 
of the streets in the Quarter, though I suppose 
I should be taken to task for regretting that the 
old buildings are being replaced with more 
costly and substantial ones. 

Custom House Street was cleaned out some 
time ago, and its denizens moved along beyond 
Rampart Street, as though the geographical 
locality had anything to do with the suppres- 
sion of vice, and I noticed a year ago that a 
. whole block at the corner of Royal and St. Louis 
Streets had been razed, and the fast-decaying 
Hotel Royal, which sheltered so many celebri- 
ties and where a slave mart was held in the days 
before the war, now looks out on an expanse 
of desolate ruin which is to be the site of some 
new Government building. 

Near-by, the French Opera House stands in 
stately solitude, in a neighborhood of old houses 
and little cafés, an impressive relic of the for- 
mer grandeur of the French Quarter. 

It is with a great feeling of satisfaction, too, 
that the seeker after the picturesque finds that 


, 


h^ Jackson Square, with its 
statue of the famous Gen- 
eral who fought off the 
invading British Army 
and its ancient monu- 
ments of the Spanish 
régime, the Cathedral 
and Cabildo, remains 
practically unchanged. 
He might gasp with 
with horror and astonish- 
ment, however, to find the 
Cabildo renovated and its 
quaint stone arches and 
wood and iron-work cov- 
ered with a coating of 
fresh gray paint, relieved 
with touches of bright 
green, giving it some- 
thing of the appearance 
of an ancient dame deck- 
ed out in gaudy ribbons. 
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Except for this, the 
character of what was 
once the Place d'Armes 
has suffered little, and as 
he wanders further, he 
will gain some crumb of 
comfort when he finds the 
old French market as 
busy and as picturesque 
as of yore. 

Beyond, on the levee, 
the same old Italian fish- 
ing boats are bobbing in 
x the stream, their bright 
sails and gaily painted 
gunwale streaks and bod- 
ies a blaze of gold and 
red and blue in the sun. Though he may regret, 
with Cable, “that garish day that changed the 
Rue Enghien into Ingine Street, and dropped 
the ‘e’ from Royale,” there are still some ancient 
relics along the latter thoroughfare where over- 
hanging balconies and an irregular sky line of 
eaves and toppling chimneys relieve the monot- 
ony of the modern "straight-front." Here and 
there he will stumble across some old Spanish 
doorway sandwiched in . 
among the shop windows, 
like the one at the 
corner of Conti Street, 
which excites one's imagi- 
nation as to what memo- 
ries of the old régime may 
lie hidden in the court be- 
yond. 

There is scarcely an 
example of the old Fran- 
co- Spanish architecture 
left in the land of the 
Philistines beyond Canal 
Street, modern hotels and 
skyscrapers have all but 
obliterated the iron bal- 
conies and the banquettes 
that were so distinctive of 
the New Orleans of the 
past. St. Charles Street 
affords an occasional 
striking contrast between 
the old and the new, and 
there is an oasis in the 
desert of shops and banks 
and office buildings where 
Poydras Market stands 
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in its loneliness, with its SER 
archway spanning the s 
street and its rickety cu- , 


pola dominating the 
square. Beneath, under 
the arches, are the booths 
of the venders, with their 
stock of fruits and veg- 
etables and poultry pro- 
tected by long white awn- 
ings, and on the corner 
there was an old French 
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restaurant, very primitive, with its clientele of 
butchers and trucksters. But the district is 
becoming more and more out of keeping with 
its surroundings, and it is only a question of 
time before it, too, will have been swept away, 
or so altered that its picturesque quality will 
have been lost entirely. 

To one who is familiar with the early history 
of New Orleans the gradual disappearance of 
the romantic features of its outdoor life must 
be even more noticeable. I can remember when 
the roustabouts on the levee patronized the big 
soup kettle for their noonday meal, but the old 
“clothes-pole” negro, who woke the echoes in 
Bourbon Street singing his wares in the early 
morn, was before my time. So, too, were the 
Congo women, in their bright red and yellow 
bandannas,—they were the flower girls of the 
period, but they have made way before the pro- 
gressive Italian, whose fruit and flower stand is 
not without its touch of character and local 
color. And the pralines industry, which is so 
often referred to by writers on the city's life, is 
fast disappearing—the sole survivor of the 
"trust" is old Marie Louise, who has so many 
years on her shoulders it can't be long before 
she joins the procession of phantoms. 

Canal Street, "The Broadway of the South," 
like its bigger namesake, is the center of the 
city's life. It has become such a bustling thor- 
oughfare that I can't imagine a place on its 
wide banquettes for the little tables whereat the 
bloods of the town in the old days were wont to 
sup their afternoon aperitif. 


What has become of the Café des Exilés, on 
Rampart Street, the Café de Poésie, the Veau- 
qui-téte and the others that were mentioned so 
often in Cable's stories? These were not merely 
backgrounds for his novels of the Creole days; 
they had their substance in reality, like the club 
rooms over the famous Café Sazerac on the Rue 
Royale. This establishment was the haunt of 
the great men of the day, the Frérets, the Bien- 
venus and others, and here Paul Morphy, at the 
age of ten, defeated General Winfield Scott at 
chess just after that doughty soldier had re- 
turned from the Mexican war. 
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The old Absinthe House with its arched doorways. 
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where Thackeray “ate the finest dinner of | 
his life," the clubrooms are no more, and 
if George Augustus Sala found a break- | 
fast at Spanish Fort worth perpetuating 
in three columns of the London Daily 
T'elegraph, the site of the restaurant must 
now be hidden beneath the shadow of the 
liveoaks and magnolias. 

The Café Pellérin, which in the old 
days of stock companies was the rendez- 
vous of the people prominent in the the- 
atrical history of the town—the Jeffer- 
sons, the Davenports, Augustin Daly, 
Davidge, Barton Hill, George Clarke, 
Marie Wainwright, and Georgie Drew— 
has “degenerated into an unsavory thing 
of no account, and Madame Eugene, who 
made it famous, went back to Provence 
to die in .the land she loved so well.” 
But because so many of these resorts, 
celebrated in the gastronomical history 
of the town, have passed away, it does not 
mean that we shall have no cakes and ale. 

Barring only San Francisco, there is 
no other city in the country where the 
cuisine is so good and the character of 
the cooking so distinctive as in the restau- 
rants of the French Quarter. What though 
the Pellérin be vanishing, we have An- 
toine's in its place, where the artists from 
the opera near-by, society from across 
Canal Street, bookmakers and jockeys 
from the racetrack, and the actors who 
nowadays can spend but a week at a time 
in the city, gather for déjeuner, or after 
the play on opera nights. 

Monsieur Jules is just as proud of his 
tripe ù la mode de Caen or escargots as 
though his reputation had not been estab- 
lished long since, and as if to prove it he 
needs only a little urging to prepare an 
omeletie to rival that historic concoction 
of Madame Poulard at Mont Saint 
Michel. Then there is Victor’s, in Bour- 
bon Street, and the Hotel Louisiana, in 
Custom House Street, as popular as ever 
for its gumbo soup and pompano, though 
Madame Bessaudan no longer takes an 
active interest in the kitchen. 

The most unique of the restaurants in 
the quarter was Madame Bégué’s, near 
the French Market, but her death a little 
while ago may mean that it, too, has now 
become a memory. I doubt if a successor 
could be found to imitate Madame’s well- 
known dish of liver prepared in oil and 
vinegar, which was always on the menu 
at déjeuner. I first knew the place before it 
became famous, when most of the patrons came 
from the French Market across the street, and 
Madame’s guest book was started with the 
names of Eugene Field and Frank R. Stockton, 
in literature and James Lewis and John Drew 
on the stage. It afterwards became a showplace, 
and one had to telephone a week ahead for seats 
at a crowded table. The butchers from the mar- 
ket were pushed aside or hidden among the 
wine casks on the ground floor, the Bohemian 
element sought another rendezvous, and the 
quaint little room was given over to invaders 
from the tourist element at the hotels, who 
seized the opportunity to assail Madame and 
each other with atrociously bad table d'hote 
French. “C’est drole!” as Madame would say. 

Though so many of the customers have van- 
ished, the people of the Quarter cling 
to the habit of tacking their black-bor- 
dered death notices to every lamp- 
post and telegraph pole. Once as I 
was waiting in a barber shop in 
Royal Street, an old steamboat Cap- 
tain came in, who, when his turn came, 
gravely pulled out an enormous Colt 
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Canal Street--the Broadway of the South. 


revolver from his hip-pocket and handed it to 
the barber, who placed it in a drawer in easy 
reach of the chair, as though a sudden emer- 
gency might arise for its use now as in the days 
before the war. | 

One finds some interesting types and char- 
acters haunting the bric-à-brac and curio shops 
in Royal and Bourbon Streets, and the French 
patois coming from the negro servants in the 
neighborhood will always sound strange to 
Northern ears. 

There were some picturesque old gentlemen, 
too, with white moustache and goatee, high 
hat and flowing tie, who could be relied 
on to patronize the old absinthe house at 
a certain hour in the afternoon, and each had 
his own glass set on the shelf, as one has 
a mug in a barber shop. The house is still 
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standing, with its arched doorways and their 
little windows. It has been opened and closed, 
closed and opened on the occasions of my differ- 
ent visits, and evidently leads a more uncertain 
existence than that other resort which for want 
of a better name we always called “the gin-fizz 
place.” 

The seductive gin-fizz, with its slight flavor 
of orange flowers and its frothy top—with the 
Sazerac cocktail, depending on a certain bit- 
ters—are as reminiscent of New Orleans as is 
the mint julep of Richmond or the Bronx cock- 
tail of New York. 

I wonder if, on another visit to New Orleans, 
I shall find all the old haunts as I left them a 
year ago, or whether the commercial demon will 
have gobbled up another picturesque landmark 
associated with the romantic history of the city, 
or so changed another quaint locality 
that its most ancient admirers would 
know it not? 

I fear the worst, for, to quote the 
editorial in the Sun that prompted 
these recollections, New Orleans is 
"getting up-to-date" and “will soon 
be modern, a l’Americaine!”’ 
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ABISELEAS, IZZARDS AND AMPERSANDS 


Some Recollections of the Old Field School 
Teachers in Georgia Seventy-Five Years Ago 


ETTING an 

education used 

to be a more 
precarious and more 
exciting pursuit in the South during 
the first half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury than it is in this day of com- 
mon schools under State and County 
auspices. Going to school in the 
thirties and forties was fraught with 
many surprises, much unguided toil 
and daily flagellation. 

In beginning, it would be well 
for me to set forth that all pupils 
were "scholars", all arithmetical 
problems, even those in multiplica- 
tion and division, were “sums”, and 
all teachers were "masters". Doing 
or attempting to do sums was 
"eiphering". The vernacular is 
pretty well maintained to this day 
in the rural districts of Georgia. 

The Hon. George R. Gilmer, 
twice Governor of Georgia, gives 
many interesting reminiscences con- 
nected with his early school days. 

His first teacher was a deserter 
from the British navy, whose only 
qualification was that he could write. 
He whipped according to navy practice. On cold mornings in the log 
cabin school-room, with a dirt floor, where fire could not be conveniently 
had, he made the children join hands and run around and around. To 
hasten their speed, he warmed them up by applying the switch. 

His next was a raw Irishman, who got drunk as often as a patron 
paid him any money. He also whipped the children without stint, for 
the slightest cause. Sometimes without cause. The two cleverest lads in 
the school received from ten to fifteen whippings a day. He taught as 
long as the people would send to him. ` 

Then next came another man, dressed in a “round-about” coat; he 
carried a shillalah in one hand and his “ciphering book" in the other. 
"Ciphering" was an advanced study. He was an exceptional teacher 
who possessed a working knowledge of fractions and the rule of three, 
and if some pupil of rare genius managed to master fractions or pass 
beyond the rule of three, then he was judged a finished mathematician. 
Since few, if any, of the scholars had text-books, it became necessary 
for the teacher to dictate the sums. Manuscript books, called "ciphering 
books," were used when the printed ones could not be obtained. To 
advanced boys the teacher would give out sums and allow the pupils to 
go out under the trees, where they might work hard or take it easy, 
just as it pleased them. The answers were shown the teacher, and, if 
correct, were copied in the boys' own copying books, and no ques- 
tions asked. 

Some of these ciphering books are still preserved as heirlooms 
among old family records, bearing testimony of the well rounded hand- 
writing in vogue in those days, of good black ink— made at home from 
oak balls and copperas—and of careful copying, if not of the mathe- 
matical knowledge of those who prepared them. Boys were taught 
spelling, reading, writing and 
arithmetic; girls, spelling, 
reading, writing and sewing. 
They were generally expected 
to obtain husbands to perform 
whatever mathematical opera- 
tions they might need beyond 
counting on their fingers. 

To the present genera- 
tion, the description of Gov- 
ernor Gilmer’s first three 
school teachers may appear to 
be exaggeration. But these | 
three are fair examples of the 
Southern pedagogues of that 
day. 

Most of the school teach- 
ers were without families, and 
had no fixed residence. They 
kept school first in one place 
and then in another, wander- 
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By Dr. R. J. Massey 


On cold mornings he made the children join hands and run around and around. 


ing homeless over 
the land. Some were 
foreigners; many 
were given to drink- 
ing hard. The qualifications were 
two-fold; ability to use the rod with. 
vehemence, and inability to earn a 
living in any other way. As a class, 
their knowledge was limited to the 
merest elements. It is recorded that 
in a small town where there was a 
vacancy, of the six applicants for 
the position of teacher only two had 
gone beyond the rule of three, and 
just one understood fractions. Yet 
these applicants came well recom- 
mended, having some of them taught 
acceptably in other localities. Few 
schools carried scholars beyond the 
rule of three, and there was current 
an opinion that fractions were of use 
only in business. 

In one school a boy some seven- 
teen years old asked the master to 
teach him to cipher. The teacher 
set him a sum in simple addition, 
copying it from his ciphering book. 
It was five columns of six figures ^ ™ulllslal in one hand and a "ciphering 
each. All the instruction the teacher 


gave was, “Add up the figures in the first column, carry one for every 
ten and set down the overplus under the column.” As the boy had 
learned to read from left to right, and in addition had no further 
instruction as to what was meant by carrying one for every ten, he puz- 
zled and worried a couple of hours, and then showed the master the 
figures. He had, after a fashion, added the columns from left to right. 
The frowning master repeated his former instructions, only this time he 
said: “Add the column on the right first and carry one for every ten 
and set down the remainder," with a threat of using the hickory if all 
was not well. After spending two days on this sum, the boy begged to 
be excused. from learning how to cipher. The teacher agreed, because 
teachers then did not care to be worried with scholars in arithmetic. It 
was time wasted from learning how to spell, read and write. 

Of another school, a writer says: 

"There was one thing I never did understand, this carrying of ten 
in addition and borrowing of ten in subtraction. It was always abso- 
lutely necessary, though, I perceived, to get the right answer, and when 
the right answer did not put in appearance, a whipping always took 
place. It was a mystery which that arithmetical oracle, our school- 
master, never did see fit to explain. Is it possible it was a mvsterv to 
him? To my mind this transaction ever remained an unaccountable oper- 
ation. 'The reason seemed to be at the bottom of the well of science, and 
there it remained, for no friendly bucket ever brought it up to my reach.” 

In some schools writing and ciphering were not taught on the same 
day, and a boy must be twelve or thirteen before allowed to cipher. This 
sum was often given: “Three brothers have nine vessels of wine; the 
first vessel contained 1 quart, the second 2, the third 3, the fourth. 4, the 
fifth 5, the sixth 6, the seventh 7, the eighth 8, the ninth 9. Divide the 
wine equally among the three 
brothers, withoüt mixing the 
contents of the vessels, so that 
each will have the same num- 
ber of vessels." This problem 
is of especial interest, since it 
doubtless gave rise to the mag- 
ic square, in which any three 
figures in a straight line will 
have fifteen for their sum: 
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The fox and goose prob- 
lem was another classic, se- 
riously propounded to ad- 
vanced pupils: “A farmer had 
a fox, a goose, and a peck of 
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THE LITTLE LOVES OF LIZZIE 


By OWEN KILDARE 


Illustrations by WALTER WHITEHEAD 


ISTEN! It makes me sick and 
tired the way some, people talk 
about us down here. Accord- 

ing to them, we're nothing but a bunch 
o' stomachs, without any hearts, and 
not fit for anything but eating. But it 
aint so ;—not on your tintype. 

If we aint got any hearts, how is 
it that we love and get married?  Peo- 
ple don't get hitched without loving 
each other first. Or, maybe they think 
we do as I read in the paper the other 
day a doctor said we ought to marry,— 
like buying a horse. Gee, that would 
be a funny game,—to look at a girl's 
teeth before you spout any love, to find 
out how old she was and if healthy. 
But I'd hate to have that doctor buy 
any horses for me for he's forgotten 
that most men get stuck in a horse deal. 
Besides, what's the use o' looking in a 
horses mouth? 
: The Best Three 
Bets, thats the 
place to look up a 
horse. 

Of course all 
that don't mean 
that there's as 
much love going 
Gnr ; : : on after two get 
ie uU E spliced then there 

| Pas was whilst they 
Bu aica foy" babies : were courting. 
so--oh, he's so afraid” After catching a 
car you feel foolish for having run for it. It's the same with love after 
you catch up with it in marriage. But until they are made one for better 
or for worse there's about as much mushy talk spouted down here as 
any place else. 

You can bet your life love don't know no difference of persons,—it 
afflicts rich and poor, young and old. And it works poorty much the 
same in all cases, thereby making people happy, foolish, regular prose 
poets and awful easy liars. I heard fellers tell their girls they had raven 
tresses and midnight orbs, that wouldn't buy them a hair-pin afterwards, 
And that's the way it is; in love you dance to music, in marriage you 
face it. 

Take my word for it, we know how to love, how to court, and—how to 
flirt, too. And that last puts me in mind of a case, which proves that 
down my way we begin quite young at that game. 

It was one o' them sizzling afternoons when everything is roasted 
and all the smells that's been buried in the pavement comes up to kick 
against being cooped up so long. That's the time when we begin to 
wonder why it is that some have yachts and summer houses and country 
places whilst the kids down here drop like flies. Them that live through 
it drag themselves around like them starved tramp dogs you see sneaking 
through the alleys. And, after all, to most there's little difference be- 
tween the mongrel cur and one of my little stubby-nosed kids that's 
all their parents have outside o' misery and sorrow. And then they grow 
up hating them that despises them and then there's a holler about hatred 
of classes and the impudent proletariat. But this aint no discussion of 
them questions but is to tell you how Lizzie made out with her little 
loves before she found her big one. 

So, that afternoon I was standing in front of Andy Duffy’s under 
the awning not doing much of anything, when I moves my right foot, and 
there was a little piece o' paper, all folded, under it. It wasn't any too 
clean, having been lying on the sidewalk, and I didn't pick it up right 
away. Then I guessed I would, not having anything better to do. There 
was writing on it, and when I opens it I tumble in a minute that it's 
one o' those things that Beatrice Beeswax, in the evening papers, calls 
"The Wail of an Anguished Soul." 

And this is what it was: 


"My deerest luv, this is a luv letter from 1 of your admirers what 
luvs you. i always luved you since the day i first seen you. you hav 
the most butiful eys i ever seen and i always think about you the hole 
day and nite. i would like to tel you how i luv you but when i gets ready 
to do so fred Lemp alvays shows up to queer me. and i feel not sure 
of your luv anyway. but i cant help luving you just the same. Wishing 
you the same i am your luving friend, Michael Dunn." 


I was just going to throw that Wail away when 
I seen some more on the other side. 

“post criptus. when i seen you eeting the apple 
i put on your desk in skool yisteddy when you 
| weren't luking i felt aful happy. but when you let 
Fred Lemp sit beside you i felt like sockin him on the coco I was so aful 
jellus. pleese dont make me jellus no more for i like to look at your pzetty 
fase all day. from the same. Michael Dunn." 

Now, wouldn't thet rattle your pebbles! 

I knew this Mr. Michael Dunn, better known as Piggy Dunn, and 
for to look at him you'd never think there was anything like that kind o' 


. romance in him. He didn't look that way at all, being freckled and red- 


haired, like a hundred other kids. But you can't always tell the ketchup 
by the fancy label. 

After I had read that Wail I had a little curiosity to find out more 
about it, and just as I was thinking how it could be done, school was out 
and the kids were coming running out into the street down the next block. 

I knew that Piggy Dunn was one o' the prominentest but not the most 
promising scholars in that seat of education, and I watched for him to 
come out o' that hall of learning. More than three-fourths o' them was 
out before I could get a glimpse o' me bold Piggy. 

At last he came out and went over to the curb. And—would you 
believe it?—he wasn't there a second before Freddie Lemp, the hated rival, 
and one or two young bucks were lining that curb like some of our dilapi- 
dated gas lamps. 

I hadn't long to wait to get hep to the whole lay-out. Some o' the 
young females were flirting and making goo-gooes at the mashers to beat 
the band, but they had their noses up in the air as much as to say, “Thank 
you kindly, but we don't care for thin soup, we're waiting for the turkey." 

The last one to come out was Lizzie Lenahan, and then the whole 
snap was given away. She came out looking up at the sky as if she was 
on the job throwing them weather forecasts that always work the other 
way, and she couldn't see another thing or anybody although she almost 
fell over them, the mashers closing in the minute she showed her poorty 
face. Now, me knowing the circumstances, I thought that a little cruel, 
but you can't always tell, and, besides, the milk of human kindness is 
most often condensed anyway. 

By and by, some o' the unknowns, the "also rans," got cold feet 
and fell out, and the field was left to only Piggy Dunn and Freddie Lemp. 
And nothing couldn't 
budge them off the 
trail. They kept 
right on till they 
got close to where I 
was standing. 

“Hello, Lizzie,” 
says I, when the 
chase gets in front 
o me, “how’s every- 
thing?” 

Il be hanged 
if she didn't stop 
stock still, and sized 
me up from head to 
foot as if she'd never 
seen me before. I 
wasnt saying a 
word, but just 
watching and  won- 
dering where she got 
them airs from. 

And then she 
says: "My name’s 
*Lizbeth Lenahan, if 
you please, and—it's 
a lovely afternoon." 

Now, wouldn't 
that beat all? 

I just 
and put my 
hand in my 
change 
pocket as if 
I was going 
to pull out 
something, 
andthen me 
proud beau- 
ty weakens. 
"I thought 
Id take a 
walk overto 


> 95 


Zim mer's 


roared 


Lizzie came out looking up at the sky as if she was on the job 
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she says, making eyes at me. “They keep 'licious ice cream over there.” 

"Don't let me keep you," says I. "I, myself, was thinking about 
going over there myself, but I hate to go alone and so—" 

. "Oh, I wouldn't mind to go with you if—", that's all she could say 
before I interrupts her again. 

"And so I got to wait till somebody comes along that's in the same 
class with myself and not too high and mighty," I says, as if I didn't 
hear her. 

"I'd go 'long,—if you like," she says then. 

"Oh, you're too tony for me," I keeps up. 

"Well," she says, “a lady can't be so particular down here." 

Now what do you think o' that? 

In the meantime, if looks could kill, I'd been as dead as a door nail, 
for Piggy and Freddie—a couple o' yards between them,—were piping 
us off from the other side and shooting dead vicious glances at me. 

"Well," says I, at last, "I'll make an exception this time and'll blow 
you off to a soda. Come on." 

The minute we sat down in Zimmer's Palace of Sweets I meant to 

'erossexamine her. I seen right away that in her case love had been con- 
tagious. You know you can't hide love or a bad cough. So, after she took 
the first swig o' the sweet stuff and heaved a sigh o' content, I began quite 
gently. You don't have to pump the organ to find out all the church 
gossip. 

"What's the matter, Lizzie?" I says. 
you used to be." 

"Oh," she says, like Lady Gwendoline, *a woman's life is full o' 
trouble." | 

"I'd like to know what's troubling you," says I. '"'You're the belle 
o' the ward and got bunches of admirers and, I guess, that's about all a 
girl wants." 

"That's all you know about it," she says. “What’s a lady going to 
do when she don't know which?” 

"Which what?" I had to ask her. 

“Which one she wants," she tells me. “I’m not crool and I don't 
want to break no hearts,—neither mine." 

There was nothing to say to that and so I looked out o' the window 
to see Piggy's face flattened up against the plate glass. From the inside 
it looked as if his nose had burried right through a pile o' pink pep- 
permints. 

Then I thought o’ the letter in me pocket. 

“Well,” says I, “I found this a little while ago and it looks to me 
as if that was the boy for you.” 

She takes the letter, looks at it and then throws it back to me. 

“That’s nothing,” she says, “that’s only plain writing and I got 
lots o’ that. Freddie Lemp wrote me something nicer than that. It was 
a pome and this is the way it went: 


“You don’t seem like what 


“The rose is red, the violet is blue, 
And pinky the peach and so are you.” 


I’d never seen a pink peach, and I didn’t see no sense in it anyway, 
but so’s not to hurt her feelings, I told her it was hot stuff all right. 

“And how is it,’ I says, “that you don’t know which one you like 
the best? How about Piggy Dunn?” 

“You mean Michael Dunn?” she corrects me. 
boy, but he’s so—he’s so rough.” 

“What d’you mean?” says I. 

"Oh, he’s always hugging and—" 

“Quit your kidding,’ says I. “A young man in love don’t amount 
to much unless his most pressing engagement is with his best girl. And 
how. about Freddie Lemp, then?” 

"He's a nice boy, too, and there's never a time he don’t treat me to a 
penny's worth o' this or that," she says, “but he’s so,—oh, he's so afraid." 

And then I did and didn't understand a whole lot. 

“T tell you what you do," I told her. "Love is a funny proposition. 
If I was you I wouldn't shake either Piggie or Freddie until I'm sure of 
either one o' them or somebody else. 
You know, it's better to have loved 
only a little than never to know what 
a fine liar a man in love can make 
out o' himself. Besides, that'l keep 
you in training, for the right party 
always comes on rubber shoes, so's you 
can't hear him, but leaves you in a 
tooting benzine buggy, never to come 
back no more." 

“D’you think so?" she says, and 
was as serious as an alderman con- 
demning corruption and graft. “But 
that’s liable to break my heart.” 

Well, you know, a broken heart is 
not what it’s cracked up to be, so I 
jollied her up a bit and she promised 
to take my advice. 

I kind o' forgot about Lizzie and 
her love affairs for the next few weeks 
until one night when I was on my way 


"He's a very nice 


come out. 


TWILIGHT 
By A. MORGAN 


HE moon’s white hull near the shore of the sky, 
And one large star, clear-shining nigh; 

All earth’s outlines softer growing, 

The night’s deep tide to the west is flowing. 

Now the shore is drowned, but still afloat 

Is the shining keel of the white moon-boat, 

And the one great star has grown more bright, 

A flaming beacon, piercing the night. 


to Duffy’s and was coming through Shinbone Alley. I was almost through 
it when I heard some funny talk, and there was Piggy spouting away to 
Lizzie like one o' them dramatic actors. He must have been givin’ it to 
her poorty good and strong for just as I seen them, Lizzie seemed all in, 
like one o’ them drooping lilies you read about. But,—all of a sudden he 
makes a jump and tries to kiss her. She? Before he got anywheres near 
her, she up and, biff, lets him have one right on the left optic. 

Of course, I had no business to interfere and so kept right on to 
Duffy's. 

Not so long after I was standing out in front o' the store when 
Piggy was coming along, his eye kind o' closed up and looking as if he 
didn't have a friend in the world. Just as he passes me, he looks up 
and lets out, “You big stiff, you," and then tries to lam it. But I grabbed 
him and took him 'round the corner. 

As soon as I asks him what the trouble was and how he was making 
out with Lizzie, he gets mad again and says: "Aw, you queered my 
game, all right. She was dead stuck on me and me on her, too, honest, 
when you got to come along and tell her to shake me and look for a 
swell party with rubbers." 

Lizzie had my advice mixed a little. 

"You're getting scared too quick," I tells him. “You got to play 
it a little stronger. You know girls is suspicious. The most o' them 
have fellows tell them that they would die for them, but it's generally 
an undying love and they're dead next to it." 

"Didn't I try it?" he hollers at me. “Only a little while ago I was 
telling her a whole lot about love and them things, and when I wanted 
to kiss her just for luck, she—she—oh, well, I changed my mind.” 

"Well," I told him, “‘don’t believe a girl don't like kissing till you 
get it from her own lips. Besides, when a girl throws you down the 
first time, you should always give her another chance. Women never 
think twice alike. And now go in and win out and don't weaken again." 

He wasn't gone ten minutes when who should be coming down the 
line but my proud Lizzie, chewing on an all-day sucker, and Freddie 
Lemp, shuffling beside her, as if he was trying to learn a jig step. 

Freddie was kind o' scared o' me, but Lizzie, she comes right over 
and whispers: “I took your advice and I'm training now." 

I could see that all right and was only wondering how it would all 
You know, down my way we get hitched early—or not at 
all. And all the love-making has to be done before they get hitched, for 
after, with the few dollars to keep house on, there aint much time for 
the fancies of life. The way it is, a girl looks towards getting married 
the same as a boy looks towards his first smoke. Besides, we don't stand 
on ceremony and everybody calls everybody else by their first name, and 
when it's that way it's only a jump for a girl to get hold of a fellow's 
last name. On the other hand, you don't want to think that our girls 
are all foolish. 'They know well enough that to sit on a fellow's knee 
don't mean he can support them forever. Also, whenever love parades 
up and down the avenue common sense generally sneaks up an alley. 

I was thinking about these things and not paying much attention 
to Lizzie and Freddie, and so they got tired and walked around to Shin- 
bone Alley, which is a tough kind of a place for a lover's lane, but which 
is the best we got down here, where there aint no grass or trees and 
where even a head o' cabbage looks like a flower to most of us. And, 
when you come down to a fine point, it don't make much difference, 
because love don't depend much on scenery, for love was old when 
Father Time was only a boy. 

However, there was plenty of evidence soon that in the case of 
Piggy and Freddie love had been dealing them from the bottom of 
the pack. 

It was about half an hour after I seen her last when Lizzie came 
chasing 'round the corner as if her house was on fire. She made a bee- 
line for me, and I could smell all kinds o' trouble because she was crying 
to beat the band. A fellow oncet told me that four-fifths of the human 
body is water, but I think in women it's mostly tears. 

“What’s happened?" I asked her as soon as'she got to me. 

“It aint over yet and they'll kill each other," she cries, and drags 
me back with her. 

On the way to Shinbone Alley 
she tells me the whole story. She and 
Freddie were sitting quiet and got 
kind o' mushy, until, all of a sudden, 
he got the same idea that Piggy had 
before him. Freddie had a whole 
pocket full o' candy, but it was only 
an accident that he gave her a kiss 
that you could hear a block away. 
There's an old saying that the noisier 
a kiss the less danger there's in it, but 
that didn't work in this case. Piggy 
was piping them off from the shadows 
and the minute he heard that loud ex- 
plosion he got busy right away. Fred- 


went gaily on the job trying to kill 
each other. They had only started 
the first round when Lizzie went chas- 
ing for me. 
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die was no coward either, and so they - 
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When we got back the two rivals were in a 
clinch and were rolling 'round in the mud, first 
one on top and then the other, till I got dizzy 
looking at them. Just as we got close to them, 
Piggy was on top and pounding away at Fred- 
die, hollering all the time: “Say she aint 
yourn; say it," and Freddie, like a chump, 
saying she wasn't. Then, when I reached out 
to pull them apart, Freddie got in one of his 
twists and he got on top. He did the same 
thing, pounding Piggy and hollering "Say she 
aint your’n; say it," till Piggy admitted that 
he wanted no part o' Lizzie. 

I hated to break up the little go,—for it 
does them good oncet in a while,—but my lady 
Lizzie got to whimpering. When I had them 
separated they wanted to skidoo, but I told 
them to wait for me, whilst I was going to see 
what the matter was with the ladybird. 

"Which one are you crying for?" I asked 
her, thinking I could settle the whole business 
once and for all that way. 

"I'm crying for myself," she weeps. “Aint 
you heard them? Neither o' them wants me 
but throws me down." 

"And, with that, she wouldn't listen to me 
no more and takes it on the run. 

"All I could do then was to give them two 
rivals a piece o' my mind. I got them both in 
front o' me and told them a few truths out o' 
my experience and observation. 

First of all, I told them that the faint heart 
that never won a fair lady often lived to con- 
gratulate itself. I had to scare them off the 
game and so I kind o' hinted that when a fellow 
courts trouble he generally ends by marrying 
it. To Piggy, who's been writing them prose 
poetry epistles, I said that, afterwards, to read 
one of his hazy letters from before makes a man 
feel like a lead nickel with a hole in it. "They 
didn't seem to realize that women is funny, and 
I told them that you can never bet on them. 


My proud Lizzie, chewing on an all-day sucker 
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The one man might be hated by one 
woman and loved 'most to death by the 
next one. And when they both looked 
down in the mouth I told them plainly 
that they wasn't up enough in experi- 
ence yet, for it's harder to rule a woman 
than an election district. 

But I don't think my few remarks 
done much good, so I told them to cheer 
up for it's better to be a live dog than a 
dead lion, and sent them on their way,— 
but in opposite directions. It's no use o' 
tempting fate by letting the Irish and 
the Dutch travel too close together. 

As for myself, I knew long ago that 
love and philosophy are on the opposite 
extremes. "There doesn't seem to be no 
more difference in them love affairs than 
there is in the hash in the boarding 
house. So, putting all this latest expe- 
rience aside, I returned quietly to 
Duffy's for my night-cap. 

The primaries weren't far off and, 
of course, everybody was talking poli- 
tics. And, you know how it is, once you 
get started telling how the country is 
going to blazes and how the President 
and the opposing party is helping 
it there, you don't care how fast ~ 
the clock travels. It must have 
been an hour before we got the fate o' 
the country settled and before I, living 
right next door, was sitting on my stoop, 
finishing my ten-cent seegar. 

There was great thoughts in my 
mind, what I would do if I was bunk- 
ing up at the White House, and things 
like that, and I forgot all about 
Lizzie, Piggie and Freddie. So I never 
noticed a little lady on the other side o' 
the street that must have been waiting 
for me. But she came over after a while and 
sat down beside me with a sigh that must have 
split her heart in two. 

*For the love o' heaven," I says to her, 
“don’t be taking it so hard. Maybe it's the best 
thing that ever happened. You're young yet 
and you wasn't sure, anyway, which one you 
liked the best. In such cases many girl has 
lost a good friend by marrying him." 

But I might just as well been talking to a 
dummy. She sat there and looked like one o' 
them dames in black you see in “The Fatal 
Wedding," and plays like that. I didn't know 
what to do, so I pulls a nickel from my pocket 
and says: “I heard that a nickel's worth o' 
lozenges is a fine thing when you feel like 
that," and hands her the nickel. 

She starts off kind o' slow, but she got to 
Zimmer's Palace of Sweets all right, and, take 
it from me, whenever a love-sick maiden can 
stand the smell of candy, ice cream or some- 
thing good to eat her sickness becomes an indis- 
position. 

She came back and sat down again. It 
was getting late and I thought bed was a good 
place for her, so I told her that there was lots 
o' good fish in the sea and not to worry. 

“T aint worrying about nothing like that," 
she whispers, kind o' mysterious. “I’m only 
worrying because I been doing all that for 
nothing. Them two, Piggy and Freddie, they 

don't count. I was after another, but it 

didn't work." 
And then she cried again, so's I got 
kind of angry. 
"See here,’ I says to her. “I was 
helping you because I thought you was in 
a fix and couldn't make up your mind, but now 
I see you're only a flirt." 

“I’m not," she says, “I only did what you 
told me to do." 

And that's the way my chicks came home 
to roost. 


Freckled and red-haired like a hundred other kids 


There was nothing said or done for a while, 
only she got a little closer. 

* And who's the other one?" I asks, at last, 
for to say something. 

*Don't you know?" she says, and when I 
turns around at her there's her eyes staring at 
me like great big saucers. 

“What d'you mean?" I asks. 

"You," was all she said, and, honest, I 
almost slid off o' the stoop. 

There was nothing to say to that, so I 
didn't say nothing and just sat there. 

By and by her little head fell over on 
my shoulder, and the way she breathed I could 
tell she had snoozed off. The moon came out 
from behind the chimney on the school and 
blinked at us kind o' peek-a-boo like, and, hon- 
est, I felt real funny for the first time in my 
life. | 
And it was funny when you come to thi 
of it. | 

There was I with all the gray on my head 
and the little lady, young enough to be my 
daughter, sitting together on the stoop just 
the same as lovers do. , 

To be sure, she was only a little tene- 
ment girl and no better nor worse than the 
rest, but I loved the little sweetheart, and— 
hadn't she told me that she loved me, too? 

I figured it that he'd be an awful lucky 
fellow whoever gets that little lady for a wife, 
for the bud is always the prophecy of the 
blossom. 

But we couldn't sit there all night, so I 
picked her up and carried her home to her 
mammy. 

Just before we got to the door, she wakes 
up and says: “Good night, Kil,” and—oh, 
well,—and, well, I got a kiss right square on 
my mouth. I blushed all right, but it was 
dark. 

But, whisper, aint I the divvle among the 
women? 
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R. SANDERS was beaming 

when he walked into the edi- 

torial rooms. To use his own 
comparison, his face was as full of smiles as a keg of fresh beer, and he 
was especially polite to the young lady stenographers. His countenance 
resembled that of a baby who is watching the antics of a playful kitten. 
He held a letter in his hand, and waved it over his head with a triumph- 
ant air. 

“What’s the trouble now?" some one asked. 

“Trouble! Do you see anything that looks like trouble? Some other 
feller may be in trouble, but not yours respectfully. I feel like a b'iler- 
maker on his fust honeymoon—happy, but astonished that the whole 
country can be so quiet. It's a quare kinder feelin' for me, but I reckon 
arter I rub myself down wi' mutton suet an' turkentime, I'll be all right." 

“Well,” 
is up. Why, you’re looking real shy.” 

“Do I reely look shy?" Mr. Sanders inquired in a pleasant tone. 
“Well, I reckon it'll come to that. I know one thing mighty well—I feel 
as ticklish as a dog that’s seed a snake in the bushes; I bet ef one of the 
gals was to creep up behind me an’ poke me in the ribs, I'd fetch a squall 
that'd make the police ax one another wharabouts the murder was 
a-gwine on." 

“Well, explanations are in order," some one remarked. 

* Don't mention it; ef I was to set here ontell I explained my feelin's, 
you fellers wouldn't git no sleep to-night. I feel like the man that drunk 
a pitcher of egg-nog. He was so happy that he clomb a tree, an’ he'd 'a' 
been all right ef he hadn't ’a’ fell out. I'll tell you," he went on, "I'm 
jest on the p'int of gittin' in correspondence wi' a lady in Alabama. She 
writ me a mighty purty letter, wi' ever word in it spelt accordin' to the 
blue-back. The only objection you fellers may have to it is that thar 
aint a rhyme in it, nor a word of love. I'll let you look at it an’ judge 
for yourselves." 

With that, Mr. Sanders took from his pocket a dainty letter, and, 
holding it at some distance from his eyes, read the address—" Mr. Billy 
Sanders, of Shady Dale." His smile deepened and broadened. "Now, 
what do you think of that? Don't a man's name look purty when it's writ 
out by a smart 'oman that knows percisely how for to take her pen in 
hand? It looks that-a-way to me. Now, here's the letter. She takes a tex’, 
same as a preacher. Read it an' take it to yourself, same as I did." He 
handed the letter to the poet, who read as follows: “ ‘Thar never was a boy 
ruined in the mide world that his mammy an’ daddy didn't have a hand in 
the ruinin’.” This was what Mr. Sanders called the text. The letter went on: 

*Dear Mr. Sanders: In all your philosophizing, you never said a 
truer thing. Can't you say more of it in your inimitable way? There is 
nothing needed in this country more than a stronger, firmer home life. 
After fourteen years of teaching boys and girls, good and bad, many of 
the latter, I have found the words of your text absolutely true. I want 
to thank you for them; and I want to thank you for all your Shady Dale 
philosophy. I enjoyed the meeting of your legislature. Its measures seem 
to be more effective than those of our recent one in Montgomery.  Sin- 
cerely yours, A. C.” 

“Ef I was to show the pride I feel," remarked Mr. Sanders, when the 
reading was finished, “I’d rise from this cheer an’ strut all over you an’ 
your love-sick tales. I never did set much store by this thing you 
call love, even in reel life, but when you come to pokin’ it at me on 
paper, I’m oblidze for to turn my manly back on it. But the ‘oman 
that writ this letter has got hoss-sense, an’ ef you'll teach a passel 
of boys fourteen year, you'll have some on it, too. I kin go into any 
school-house or college in this broad land, an’ pick out the boys that have 
had a home-trainin'. ‘They'll show it at study, at play, on the street, 
an’ at church. You'll see the signs wharsomever you turn your eyes. 
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*NATCHALLY, Whar a boy aint got no daddy or mammy, he's bound 
for to run wild ef the State don't take him in hand, or ef he aint holp by 
some of our numerous orphan asylums. Thar never was a boy born into 
the world that don't have to have the hickory put to him more than once, 
an' the oftener the better. You may think my talk is harsh, but the more 
I love a boy, the more I wanter see him come under some strong an' heavy 
hand, bekaze I know it's his only salvation. You may look back on all 
the youngsters you've know'd, an' you'll find that we aint got any morc 
wisdom than Solomon, ef as much. He tore the bottom out of the eoe 
in a mighty few words. ‘Spar’ the rod an’ spile the child? Ef he'd ' 
never said nothin' else, them seven words would 'a' made him the sedis 
man the world ever seed. No newspaper paragrapher has ever beat it yit. 
Ef brevity's the sole of whitleather, your Uncle Solomon has got it down 
mighty fine; ef he aint, you may call me Mabel, an' print in the paper 
that I've done gone an’ eloped wi a college fiddler named 
Clarence Raymond. When you hear man or ’oman say they 
can’t control the’r boys, you can put it down for a fact 
that thar’s somethin’ in that home that calls for the sani- 
tary inspector, the preacher an’ the doctor, though I 
don’t know how uther one on ’em can give the mammy 
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remarked the poet, “we know perfectly well that something 


Mr. Billy Sanders, of Shady Dale: 


an’ daddy moral fiber. You can 
patch a p’ar of jeans britches, but 
you can’t patch a weak mind; the 
thing’s been tried too much an’ too long. It looks like the whole 
country has been took down wi’ the same epidemic, an’ now the State 
is called on for to pertect the youngsters that could better pertect 
themselves ef they had ’a’ been raised right. But I want to tell 
you one thing, the wanderin’ boy to-night will wander to-morrow night 
an’ the night arter, onless his mammy or daddy gives him a dose 
of cow-rope an’ barrel-stave. It’s the natur’ on ’em; the more you indulge 
"em the more they want to be indulged, an’ bimeby, they take the bit in 
the’r teeth, an’ right then my wanderin’ boy to-night gits good an’ ripe. 

“An’ then, when ma comes home from her club an’ pa gits in fresh 
from his’n, or sets behind his paper readin’ the gamblin’ market reports, 
a great hue an’ cry is set up about our wanderin’ boy to-night, warranted 
to smoke a package of cigarettes ever’ fifteen minnits. Whats to be 
done? Why, pa heaves a sigh like a bellows’d hoss, an’ ma hums a tune 
betwixt her sniffles. Now, what’s to hender pa from gwine out arter the 
youngster wi’ a rawhide, an’ yankin’ him home, an’ teachin’ him a lesson 
that he'll never forgit as long as he lives? Mention it to ’em, an’ you're 
a cruel monster. What! raise whales on the beautiful an’ tender skin 
of our darlin’ boy! Why, you're too old-fashioned for to live. What's 
the State for but to be a parient to our darlin’ child? Can't it pass laws 
to pertect him from whiskey an’ tobacco? An’ then it’s hooray for ever’- 
thing but the right thing! 
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“Now, I aint got nothin’ in the world ag’in prohibition or the anti- 
cigarette law; when the State has a law on its books, I’m for it ef it’s 
good, bad or indifferent. But what I say is that sech laws don’t go to the 
root of the matter; they don’t kill what you might call the family boll- 
weevil. The trouble, when thar’s any, is to be found right in the home 
that the wanderin’ boy strays from, an’ I say that thar oughter be a law 
pertectin’ childern from weak-minded parients. Ever’ man an’ ‘oman 
that’s got a boy child should be made to toe the mark an’ raise the'r 
childern right. It may be a hard thing to do, but thar aint no secret 
about it; it may take up a good deal of the’r time an’ attention, but what 
are they here for? That’s what I want to know. 

“Give a boy a half a chance, an’ he'll be all right. No human bein’ 
was ever born for to be a vagabond an’ a drunkard, though you'd think so 
from the way some people raise the’r boys. Some are too hard on ’em, an’ 
some are too leenient, an’ them two extremes meet an’ shake hands in a 
bar-room, or in the neighborhood of a blind-tiger. Ef ma understood 
her business, she’d soon see that nary two boys is percisely alike. Each 
one is hisself, an’ you can’t make him somebody else, but by treatin’ him 
right you can make him a good man. An’ pa oughter open his weather 
eye an’ take notice, an’ not leave ever'thing to a tender-hearted ‘oman. 
He oughter take a hour off from his business ever’ day for to make the 
acquaintance of his childern; he oughter be made to do it. 

“I know a man, an’ you fellers know him, too, that tried his best for 
to raise his boys right; he didn't tell 'em that healthy fun is sinful, or that 
whiskey is rank pisen. They had the’r frolics, same as kittens do, an’ 
they've all grow'd up to be good men. When they was growin' up, they 
had jest as many liberties as was good for 'em, an' they had a good time 
gener lly. Thar wa’n’t no innocent fun they missed, not even the circus; 
but they know'd right whar the line was—it had been p'inted out to 'em— 
an’ ef they crossed it they know'd right what they'd git. The beauty about 
it was that they allers got it when it was due—cow-rope or barrel-stave. 
Ef they come in at night feelin’ bad, they know’d whar the dram-bottle 
was, an’ they know'd they could go an’ mix up a tóddy, or git the’r mammy 
to do it for 'em. An’ what's the result? You could guess it ef you had 
any sense. Not one of 'em has ever been drunk, an’ the whole bunch is as 
straight as a yardstick. Now, to begin with, they wa’n’t a whit better 
than any other boys; they had a high pulse an’ a longin’ for things for- 
bidden, but as fur as they went was to let the’r mouth water a little, bekaze 


they know'd that dad was waitin’ for 'em at home wi’ a big stick ef they . 


went wrong. They had somebody for to be afear’d on, an’ they know’d 


it, an’ so they let the other fellers taste of evil things, while they rolled : 


up the’r britches an’ went polin’ home. 
“An’ that word home puts me in mind of another big thing, maybe 
the biggest of all. The mammy an’ daddy that makes home so nice that a 
boy’ll ruther stay thar than to sneak out in the alley-ways, will never 
have much occasion to complain of the’r childern. "They'll stay at home 
an' be happy thar. I've watched this kinder thing for fifty year, an' I'm 
not a-doin' of any guess-work ; what I've seed, I've seed, an' I aint been 
blind sence I was born. What one man kin do, all men kin do, an' ef they 
don't do it, it's bekaze they want to shirk the duties that Heaven has laid 
on 'em. I jest give you the example of one man’s way of raisin’ 
boys, but I know hunderds that have done jest as well. The 
trouble is that the great majority of folks want the State 


tation out'n the way; they want policemen for to 
go hand in hand wi’ 'em a good part of the'r journey 


government for to take the'r places, an' legislate temp- 
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through this vale of tears. But I wouldn't give you a 
thrip for a boy that aint never had temptations flung in 
his way; it's a part of his reel eddication, an' he'll 
' never be a man ontell he's l'arned how to resist 'em. 

"Now, don't go an' fool yourself by thinkin' that I'm a-talkin' ag'in 
prohibition, bekaze I aint. 'The law'll do good even ef it don't wipe out 
whiskey altogether. As the ol’ 'oman said, when she was about to die, 
‘I may never git right well, but I certainly hope I'll git a good deal 
better, an', shore enough, she rallied an' lived many a long year. Pro- 
hibition mayn't be perfect, but it'll keep some folks sober longer than they 
think it will, an’ it'll drive some of our big problems into the swamps. 
For myself, I firmly believe that ever’ man should be his own special an’ 
private prohibitionist, but, as I've told you before, we've all consented to 
bury the principles of ginnywine Democracy so deep that they'll never 
be dug up ag'in, an' we've got things in hand that Tom Jefferson never 
so much as guessed at. An’ they're things that we'll have for to settle 
wi'out dependin' on the way our forefathers settled the'r little troubles. 
This is as much as to say that we've traveled a consider'ble way from the 
fellers that framed the Constitution, maybe not bekaze we wanted to, but 
bekaze we had to. Maybe we're on the wrong road, but we'll find it out in 
due time, an' then we'll have to come polin' back, might'ly fretted at the 
weight of the wallets on our backs. Thar’s one thing about it, ef we do 
have to take the back track, we kin do it wi'out sheddin’ any tears. I 
see Tom Watson is for prohibition, an’ ef that's the case, any Jeffersonian 
kin foller suit wi'out havin' too many dry grins. l 

"Now, you think that I've got clean away from the mammy an’ daddy 
business, but I aint. Some on 'em think that they can have a quiet night's 
rest bekaze prohibition is wi' us, but that's whar they make a mistake. 
E'en about the wust white man I ever laid eyes on never tuck 
a drink of whiskey in his life, an' never used tobacco in any 
shape. He had lots wuss habits than them. He was a 
gambler from the word go, an' he swindled his way to 
the grave, all bekaze his mammy and daddy thought 
he was a piece of perfection. They thought that 


a boy that didn't drink, ner chaw, ner smoke, was the | 
next thing to bein’ a angel, but ef I was to tell 

you the things that model boy done, includin' one or 

two murders, you wouldn't sleep good to-night. 
I know'd a man, an' some on you would know him, too, ef I was to 
blab his name, that had three as likely boys as you'd wish to see. He 
was tender-hearted an' affectionate, an' as sentimental as a romantic 
‘oman. Well, he started to raisin’ his boys right by the time they could 
talk. He never had a hickory in the house; his idee was that moral per- 
suasion would do the work. He kept 'em out'n temptation; they couldn't 
play wi' no bad boys, an' on Sundays they had to stay close in the house, 
an’ read the right kind of books—books suited to the day an’ hour. Well, 
they grow'd up to whar they jest couldn't be kep' in an' treated like hot- 
house plants; they had to git out an' shake theirselves, an' see what was 
to be seed. They thought they found out that ever'thing was a leetle 
diffunt from what they had been told, an' then the Satan in their bones 
begun for to grow, an' he grow'd an' grow'd ontell he got big enough for 
to take complete possession of 'em. 

“The last one on 'em went to the bad. Why? They was the 
healthiest an' most promisin' youngsters you ever laid eyes on, but 
they was kep' in an' coddled too much; they never knocked about wi' 
boys of the'r own age, an' they wa'n't allowed for to live the lives of 
boys. So when they did git out, Satan swooped down on 'em like a hawk 
on a young chicken. 

“Thar aint much of a problem in raisin’ boys ef you'll have a little 
common-sense about it. Don't let 'em run wild like pigs in the woods, an' 
don't keep the lines too tight, an' when things go wrong don't be afear'd 
of usin’ a raw-hide. But don't fergit that the mammies an’ daddies of 

the land are twice responsible when one of the'r boys goes wrong. 
Ef the legislatur’.wants to do a good work, an’ make better citi- 
zens out'n the risin' generation, let it put a heavy penalty 
on the dear parients of the boys that go wrong. Take this 
as my last call for reform on this subject, an’ le’ me 

slip you a So-long as I sneak out’n the door." 


ABISELFAS, IZZARDS AND AMPERSANDS 


Concluded from Page 12. 


corn, and wishing to cross a river, but being able to carry but one at a time, 
was confounded as to how he should carry them across so that the fox 
should not devour the goose, nor the goose the corn." 

There was scarcely a school-house in Middle Georgia in the thirties 
and forties of the last century that was dignified with a glass window. 
These houses were generally built of logs twenty by forty feet, with a 
door in the middle of one side, and opposite the door on the other side 
was generally a crack made by sawing out one of the logs six or eight 
feet. In one end was a large fire-place, about ten feet wide, and oppo- 
site this fire-place on the other end was a four-foct square hole called a 
window. In the summer-time there was nothing between the logs, so that 
the room had free ventilation. In the winter these cracks were generally 
stopped by the red clay of the land. Along each side of the house were 
arranged one or two rows of pine slab benches, on which the children 
sat. It was in the time of abiselfas, izzards and ampersands. I doubt if 
any graduate of a Georgia college, within the last ten years, can tell 
what these three words mean. 

Abiselfa means "a-by-itself-a," which was the old way of teaching 
the alphabet. It was customary to say "a-by-itself-a," "b-by-itself-b," 
and so on. This was practiced until the youthful mind learned its 
A B C's. Izzard was the old name for the last letter of the alphabet, now 
generally called “zee.” It would be amusing to the reader, perhaps, to tell 
him that I have heard the word “buzzard” spelled "b-u-izzard, buz; 
izzard-a-r-d, zard, buzzard.” The ampersand was “and-by-itself-and.” 

This style of teaching was just going out of fashion when I started 
to school in 1835. My first teacher, William King, was a good man and 
a lovable man, one who ruled by kindness and affection. 

Webster’s “Blue-Back Speller" came along about that time. King 
was for months puzzled over the frontispiece, known as the "Temple 
of Fame.” He admitted that he was deficient in geography, and 
could not tell in what State the “Temple of Fame" was located. He did 
not know whether it was a place of business or a-“meeting house." 

My secbnd teacher, Absalom Barnes Bandy, was a great character. 
He believed that the whole of a man's education was measured by his 
ability to spell. It mattered not what exercise was being pone through, 
a certain amount of spelling had to be introduced. At the reading, 
arithmetic or writing lessons spelling was a prominent element. Nothing 
pleased him better than to get up the whole school in a spelling class, 
just before dismissing in the afternoon, and giving them some of the 
longest and most outré words in the English language. Fortunately for 
his class, there were not as many long words as are now to be found in 
the dictionaries. But still there were enough’ for him to drill us with, and 
he took great delight in giving us such words as “val-e-tu-di-na-ri-an-ism, 
. "an-thro-poph-a-ge-na-ri-an," and *'hon-or-if-i-ci-bil-itu-di-ni-ty."' 

After carrying us through such spelling as that, he would for hours 
train us in something like the following, in order to teach us how to spell 
words of different meaning, sounding alike: 


“The young heir hunted the hare for the sake of its hair. Ere he 


'took down his air-gun, with which to shoot the hare, he smoothed his 


hair. That is, the young heir, with an indifferent air, arranged hair, ere he 
went into the air to hunt the hare. The hair of the hare was not of the 
same color as the hair of the heir, but the air the heir breathed was the 
self-same air that the hare breathed, and when the hare sniffed the air he 
realized that the heir was after his hair. ‘Ere he comes,’ said the hare, ‘I 
will save my hair.’ ‘No heir shall have my hair,’ quoth the hare, ‘and ere it 
is too late I will hide my hair, so that the heir, with hair arranged, will not 
find the hare with different hair when he comes to hunt the hare. " — 

The beginner in writing in those days was put to making "straight 
marks" and what were called *'pot-hooks," and never commenced to make 
letters or words for several months. A child can now, with three months’ 
schooling, write better than some of us could after four or five years, or 
even in a lifetime, under the old régime. 

This was also before the time of steel pens. When a teacher applied 
for the school of the neighborhood, he had to show proficiency in 
four things—the three R's (reading, 'riting, 'rithmetic) and in pen- 
making. As much attention was given to the last as to any of the other 
three. 

Pens were then made from the wing feathers of the goose, and 
there was a half hour just before '''riting" time devoted every day by 
the teacher to making and mending pens. Each scholar was called upon 
to bring his pen to the teacher for examination. He either repaired the 
pen, or made a new one. And woe be unto the teacher who could not make 
or repair a pen in good order. There was no running to the stores for ink, 
either. This was manufactured from oak balls and copperas. 

At the school there was a long, crude, sloping shelf fastened to one 
end or side of the house, called a "writing desk," where the children 
would spend an hour each day writing. On this desk there would be 
cut some little grooves in which the oak balls would be pressed. These 
grooves would be so constructed as to conduct the juice of the oak ball 
to the edge of the desk. "There it was caught and mixed with copperas 
in such a way that in a few days a rich, fine, black ink would be the 
result. 

The teaching of this manufacture, or the actual making of ink, was 
one of the prerequisites of the teacher. Manuscripts in ink made by 
this means are occasionally seen now, showing the regular, well-rounded 
hand then used, and the ink still black as though just made. 

Of course, every teacher was expected to be strong enough and large 
enough to whip any of the “big boys," if it had to come to this. The rod 
was used freely. The pedagogues of that day believed in using the rod, 
and they used it well. The little girls and boys were whipped lightly 
and gently for small infractions, and the large ones got it in proportion 
to age and the enormity of the offense. There were no expulsions or sus- 
pensions; on the contrary, in some families, if the child got a whipping at 
school, he was sure to get another from his father when he went home. 
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The SIXTEENTH SUITOR 


DRAWN BY R. J. DEAN 
In a bored sort of a way 


T WAS well known throughout Arabia that 
the Princess Zayada, daughter of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful by his thirty-ninth 

and favorite wife, had more power over his 
moods than had anyone else. And the Caliph 
swore by the beard of the Prophet that it was the 
man whom Zayada should name, and none of his 
many sons, who should rule Bagdad as his suc- 
cessor. So much faith had he in the wisdom of 
Zayada. Zayada was not loath to choose, and 
from the deserts beyond the Nile to the plains of 
the Ganges she let proclamation be made that 
she was to be wooed, and the one whose wooing 
she liked the best was to be her husband and the 
ruler of all the world. 

Princes and poets, warriors and philosophers, 
came crowding in to Bagdad; never were the 
ways to Mecca more crowded than were now the 
roads to Bagdad. 

(I hope it is not necessary to remark that 
Zayada was the most beautiful woman in all 
Arabia.) 

Zayada, on the day when the love-making con- 
test was to begin, reclined alone upon a divan in 
the Court of Fountains. (When I say alone I 
trust it is understood that the usual number of 
attendants with peacock-tail fans were scattered 
about in picturesque attitudes—and as for the 
rest of the furniture, why bother the narrator 
about a matter which you can get from any guide 
book ? ) 

The first suitor to enter was a Prince of Mo- 
rocco. The gentleman was a poet, and he 
brought with him a musical instrument of his 
own invention which, when he did things to it 
with his fingers, warbled like a bul-bul bird. 

The Prince was a handsome man. And before 
proceeding it is just as well to settle this point 
once for all:—there is no one in this story who 
is not handsome. 

After a variety of the usual abject genuflec- 
tions the Prince of Morocco began to talk the 
usual sort of thing; doing it in rhyme to the 


accompaniment of the 
musical instrument 
which warbled like a 
bul-bul, and not doing it badly at all. But 
the Princess dozed, and when she was wak- 
ened by the cessation of the music and found 
the Prince of Morocco still standing there she 
clapped her hands three times and a gigantic 

Nubian slave appeared and despatched him 

` with a scimitar. 

The next suitor was a bearded philosopher. 
He was proceeding from his opening adula- 
tions to a kind of argumentative adoration 
when the Princess Zayada noticed a streak of 
gray in his beard. She immediately clapped 
her hands three times, and the gigantic Nu- 
bian reappeared and despatched him with a 
scimitar. 

And in this manner the day wore on, until 
by three o'clock in the afternoon the Princess 
was in anything but an amiable mood. She 
had expected diversion, but after the first fif- 
teen suitors had made the acquaintance of the 
busy Nubian, the affair began to pall upon 
her. Was there no man in all Arabia who 
could make love in an original fashion? Or 
was there nothing original to be said concern- 
ing love? The Princess decided wearily that 
the latter must be the case. And so she was 
feeling unamiable. 

At the height of her unamiability there re- 
sounded through the courts and corridors 
another burst of wild music announcing the 
advent of a sixteenth suitor. The adventurer 
strode into the Court of Fountairis without 
any preliminary. announcement of styles and 
titles whatsoever, without any musical instru- 
ment concealed about his person, and with a 

calm and assured mien. He did not enter as 
one who comes to sue for something, but more 
in the fashion of a person who comes to collect 
a debt which is long overdue and who will 
depart with the office fixtures if the bill is not 
immediately paid. 

The man’s bearing at once arrested the at- 
tention of the Princess Zayada; she thought 
she had seen him before, but could not remem- 
ber where; and when she noticed with what 
a certain manner he advanced she could not 
help thinking that it was a terrible disappoint- 
ment indeed which was in store for him. And 
so she began to pity him a little, without quite 
acknowledging to herself that it mas pity 
which she felt. Zayada, you must remember, 
was an inexperienced and very tender-hearted 
girl. 

"My friend,” she said, "before you begin 
to say the usual things, it is only fair to tell 
you the rules of the game. Those heads over 
there under the edge of the fountain used to 
belong to your predecessors. There is"—and 
she paused, as if she did not want to inspire 
the stranger with the absurd belief that she 
was in any way interested in his fate. “There 
is still time to turn back if you feel like it.” 

The stranger made a rather unusual answer. 
Omitting all the customary obeisances, and 
without saying a word, he walked straight up 
to the divan upon which the Princess Zayada 
reclined, sat down beside her, put his arm 
around her waist, and kissed her twice upon 
the mouth. She jumped up in a rage. She 
was a well-brought-up young woman, despite 
the fact that she was a princess, and in all 
her life nothing of the sort had ever happened 
to her before. But just as she was on the 
point of clapping her hands three times, so 
that the gigantic Nubian slave should appear 
and despatch him with the scimitar, the 
stranger kissed her a third time. 

“What—why—what do you mean by that?" 
she asked, when she could get her breath. 

The stranger smiled, and looked a trifle sur- 
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prised. And then he 
said, politely enough, 
but with a touch of 
weariness in his voice: "Why, I thought that 
was what you wanted!” 

"It is not," cried Zayada, indignantly, ‘‘and 
if you dare to try it again I shall clap my hands 
three times, and a gigantic Nubian slave will 
appear and despatch you with a scimitar!” 

Whereupon he did it again. 

After which he sighed. 

The Princess had already lifted her hands to 
clap them three times, but when she heard him 
sigh, she dropped her hands. “Why do you 
sigh?" she asked, with curiosity. She fully 
intended to make him pay for his impertinence 
with his head just as soon as she satisfied her 
curiosity upon that point. 

"I was sighing,” said the stranger wearily, 
“at the thought that now I have started this 
sort of thing with you I'll likely have to keep it 
up all the rest of my life!” 

“You need not do it, you know,” said the Prin- 
cess, “if you do not want to. There is nothing 
compulsory about it. And if you did not want 
to do it, why did you do it in the first place?" 

“Merely because," said the stranger, doing it 
again, "merely because I thought you wanted me 
to. It is entirely immaterial to me. I did it for 
accommodation. You advertised, you know"— 
and he paused, discreetly. And then he went 
on, with another sigh: "I sometimes think I am 
too good-natured about these little things. It is 
a temperamental fault.” 

The Princess was furious at the complacence 
of this brute. Her hands moved, as if she were 
about to clap them three times; and then she 
thought that a quick death would be too mer- 
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He generously permitted her to kiss him 
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A gigantic Nubian slave appeared and despatched him with a scimitar 


ciful, and that she would have him boiled in oil; 
boiled slowly and thoroughly. But before she 
had him boiled she felt that it was her duty to 
wound his monstrous vanity. Finally she said: 
“Then, if you did not come here to prove that 
you are in love with me, what did you come for?" 

"For quite a different purpose indeed," said 
“I came to prove to you that you 
are in love with me." 

“But I'm not,” said the Princess, more furious 
than ever. And she clapped her hands three 
times, and the gigantic Nubian appeared with 
the scimitar. 

The stranger did not wink an eye. 

"Just a moment, please," he said. “You say 
you are not. If the Nubian will suspend opera- 
tions for thirty seconds, I'll convince you that 
you are. For if you were not in love with me, 
why should you have me killed when I say that 
you are? Does my death, which seems to be 
about to take place, look like you were indif- 
ferent?" 

"No," said the Princess, “it isn’t indifference. 
I hate you!” 

Nevertheless, she made no sign towards the 
gigantic Nubiah, who, in a bored sort of way, 
began to pry a loose tile from the floor with the 
point of his scimitar. 

"Why, no," said the stranger, "if you had 
hated me, you would not have tried to make me 
turn back, and save my life, before I kissed you 
the first time." 

"You think that you are extremely clever, 
don't you?" said the Princess Zayada, icily. 

The stranger arose with dignity. "Madam," 


the stranger. 


he said, “I did not come here for my own pleas- 
ure nor my own profit. I came on what I con- 
ceived to be an errand of mercy. I came in 
good faith, in answer to your proclamation. I 
have very generously kissed you six times. I 
have very kindly permitted you to fall in love 
with me. Your denials that you are in love are 
illogical, foolish, feminine, ridiculous, and alto- 
gether beside the mark. You do not seem to be 
able to come to any conclusion whatsoever about 
me. When you are in a more reasonable frame 
of mind, I may call again. And I may not call 
again, for I am a very busy man. I wish you a 
good afternoon." 

And he moved towards the door with angry 
decision in every stride. She let him get almost 
away, and then she called to him. He came 
back, with a frown on his face. 

"[ see no reason why you should be so rude 
about it," said the Princess Zayada, and she 
pouted. The pouts of the Princess Zayada were 
so altogether alluring that the bakers of Bagdad 
had invented a confection which they named 
after them. And when she pouted the stranger 
seemed in his turn to feel something like pity 
for the poor child. What could a man do? 
Nothing, except what he did. It was the seventh 
time, and it was a little different from the first 
six times. Both of them noticed that. It was 
different, because there are different ways. 
That is to say, some women just let it happen, 
and others help it happen. On the occasion of 
this seventh osculation the Princess Zayada ren- 
dered considerable timely assistance. And while 
they were trying to find out just where the 


seventh one differed from the sixth one, the 
eighth one occurred in a very unpremeditated 
way. 

The gigantie Nubian slave, with a disgusted . 
look on his face, wiped his scimitar on the sleeve 
of his coat, and put it back in its sheath; and 
then, remembering his manners, politely simu- 
lated slumber on the other side of the fountain. 
And just at that moment the Commander of the 
Faithful strolled in. 

"Zayada," he shrieked, “in the arms of a to- - 
bacconist !" 

The Nubian no longer simulated slumber. 
With a satisfied smile on his face he arose, drew 
his scimitar from its sheath, and tried its edge 
on the thumb of his left hand. Then he looked 
around expectantly for some one to clap hands 
three times. 

But nobody did. To make a long story short, 
the Grand Vizier discovered some ancestors for 
the handsome tobacconist, and the Commander 
of the Faithful had the gigantic Nubian put the 
real descendants of these ancestors to death in 
order that the genealogical balance of the realm 
might hold true, and gave their ancestral estates 
to the handsome tobacconist. 

This individual and the Princess Zayada 
were married the same day, but, tiring of the 
ennui of life at a court, they emigrated to 
America and opened up a little shop just off 
Broadway, where they are now living happy 
ever after. 

And the Princess Zayada, in her way, has 
become quite well known. It is her picture which 
you see on the cigarette boxes. 


BMGROUSS THE NIGHT. 


Much listening through the silences, much staring through the night, 
And lo! the dumb blind distances are bridged with speech and sight. 


Magician Thought, informed of Love, has fixed her on the air; 
Yes, Love and I laughed down the fates and clasped her here, as there! 


Across the eerie distances she came in headlong flight, 
And stormed the serried silences, and trampled space and night. 


By ROBERT PERRY 


O foolish scientists might give this miracle a name— 
I only care to know that when I willed it so, she came! 


And since I find the distances subservient to my thought, 
And of the sentient silences more vital speech have wrought, 


Why she and I shall mock Death's self, for all his vaunted might — 
She'll leap whatever gulfs may be as she leapt through the night! 
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What I Know Of The Ku Klux Klan 


ARREN HAYNES—Old 

Warren, as we always 
called him—was a very 
black negro, low and broad. He 
was of that somewhat rare red- 
eyed African type, celebrated for 
fearlessness and deadly temper. He would not, 
“after freedom come out”’—to use negro par- 
lance—hire to a white. He was working a 
parcel of ground as a tenant. My first observation 
of him was that whenever he came to Lexington he 
had an Enfield rifle on his shoulder, and he usually 
carried home a* quart of whiskey. My next obser- 
vation was of a foolhardy advance by him one 
public day upon Mid Davis, who was coolly 
waiting with a cocked pistol behind his back. The 
sheriff interposed in time to prevent a killing. Soon 
afterwards a criminal warrant was sworn out 
against Warren, and put in the hands of Billy 
Edwards, the constable of the town district. War- 
ren would not submit to arrest. Billy came to me 
for advice. I told him he had but one thing to do, 
which was to execute the warrant. I said: “Warren 
is now doubtless under the influence of liquor, and 
beside himself with rage. To-morrow he will be, I 
hope, in a different humor. Raise a posse of cool 
and reliable men. Go to him and reason with him. 
Induce him to surrender if you can. But if you 
cannot, you must use sufficient force to take him.” 
Billy did as he was counseled. He was one of those 
gentle-mannered men who smile in the teeth of dan- 
ger, the antipodes of the bully and desperado. Old 
Warren would not hear to reason. He spurned 
Billy’s remonstrance and pleadings, and, having 
defied the party, was bringing his Enfield to a ready. 
They shot him dead. This was in March, 1869. 

It was on a day soon afterwards that a negro brought 
the news that the blacks had resolved to burn Lex- 
ington that night in revenge for the death of Old 
Warren. This created great commotion. There was 
a spontaneous application to me to lead in the 
defense of the town. Of course I agreed. I had 
not seen the informant. So I went to him and ques- 
tioned him closely. He seemed almost idiotic. His 
talk was incoherent. The substance of it all was, 
“White folks, if you don't keep 'um from it, de 
niggers will burn Lexington dis berry night.” His 
manner when he said this was terrified and shud- 
dering. 'This manner gained him credit with many 
who listened. But, somehow, it did not with me. 
I had long noted that the negro is the most faith- 
ful of all men to his race; and I had never known 
a single one voluntarily to betray other negroes. 
As a majority believed the information, I expressed 
my incredulity only to a few of the cooler heads, 
most of whom did not differ with my opinion. It 
was proposed to stay in the town that night to 
defend it. But I said too decisively for question 
that our women, children and other non-combatants 
must not be endangered by a fight at their doors. 
If there was to be a fight, I should do my best to 
have all of it outside of the town. I could easily 
have summoned and concentrated in time the entire 
force of the Klan had I but believed the report of 
the negro. We got ready with just the men that 
we could pick up, perhaps fifty. Many of these had 
come to our help from the neighboring country. A 
large per cent of the body were Ku Klux. Some of 
them had belonged to the sheriff's posse and others 
had stood ready on the outside of the courthouse, 
on the presidential election day. A part of the men 
had shotguns and hunting rifles, but the larger 
number had six-shooters. 


Both Parties Prepare 


Soon after dark I marched them along Church 
Street into the Brown Chapel Road, a little beyond 
the Crawford Spring, as our expectation was that 
the negroes would come that way. Here we waited 
until a late hour. I had men watching on all the 
roads entering the town. I cannot tell how silly and 
foolish all this business seemed to me. But I had 
made up my mind to lose a nights sleep without 
complaint. Not a mouse stirred while we were 
here. It was nearly midnight when the watch whom 
I had stationed on the Athens Road, a very cool and 
unimaginative man, came up and called me aside. 
In a tone too low to be heard by any one else, he 
said something like this: “The negroes are stirring 
in considerable numbers to the south of the town. 
They are moving, as well as I can make it out, in 
e ea itt MÀ — 
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PART III--HOW THE ATTEMPT OF THE NEGROES TO 
BURN LEXINGTON WAS FRUSTRATED; AND THE IN- 
VISIBLE EMPIRE BECAME SUPREME IN OGLETHORPE 


By JOHN C. REED. 


Author of ‘‘The Brothers’ War" 


three or four different bodies. I have been listen- 
ing to their hallooing. I think they intend to assem- 
ble in the woods beyond Mrs. Martin Johnson's mill." 
What a new man I became at once! I moved my 
company by a direct route, between the town on 
our left—which I avoided to keep from alarming 
the non-combatants—and Troublesome Creek on the 
right, passing by the tan yard, to the Athens Road. 
Crossing this, we halted in Mrs. Cox's woods, at the 
edge along the fence of the adjoining field. Now I 
gave both my ears to the sounds which the watch 
had told me of. After listening awhile I could 
surely make out that there were three separate 
bodies of negroes. One body of the negroes was 
coming from the southwest, apparently along what 
was known as the Norton Road. This made the 
least noise of all, and was plainly the smaller. An- 
other seemed to come from the south, by the Greens- 
boro Road, and to turn to the west just before it 
reached Town Creek. The larger body was coming 
from the east, and was moving towards the point 
where the column was turning out of the Greens- 
boro Road. The blind road ran along the top of a 
hill which top was several hundred yards beyond the 
creek. The hill was some half mile in length, the 
top was, perhaps, fifty or sixty feet above the level of 
the interjacent bottom land. The wide valley spread 
out into an extensive plain in front and around far 
to my right and left, as I was facing the mill. Thus 
was formed an auditorium through which the negroes' 
voices came with distinctness. At the Crawford 
Spring, behind the high ground of Lexington, I was 
out of the auditorium. When negroes are in large 
assemblies of their own they cannot keep silent if 
awake. The shouts and hallooings were in the nature 
of calls and responses from those in one column to 
those in the others. They revealed that a number of 
negroes were concentrating at a place not far beyond 
the mill mentioned. 

Now I understood the matter. Old Warren had lived 
on the Washington Road, at a place a mile or two to 
the east of Lexington. The plantations of old Gus 
Dozier, Tom Callaway and Zack Clark, to mention 
no others, were near, and there were many negroes 
on them. Warren had been well known to all of them. 
There were also many negroes near Lexington on 
the south to whom he was also well known. ‘There 
were not many negroes near-by to the north of the 
town. And probably he had but few acquaintances 
in this region. His avengers would of course be only 
his acquaintances, nearly all of whom lived near Lex- 
ington, to the east and south. Rumor had it that 
the negroes on the Echols and neighboring planta- 
tions to the northeast were to march upon the town 
by the Brown’s Chapel Road. Therefore I first 
moved out on that Road. But the ten miles’ distance 
of these plantations from town made the rumor 
utterly improbable. So it was a great mistake to 
expect the attack to come from the north and for us 
to take position near the Crawford Spring. But I 
was now in the right place. As I fronted towards 
the mill, all the country from the town which was to 
my left and rear, on towards the woods we were 
watching, and on toward the woods just beyond the 
Jordan place adjoining the Athens Road on my right, 
was open and level ground, lit by the full moon. There 
could be no advance upon the town from the woods 
where the attack was forming without our seeing it 
in ample time. I told my men that we must allow 
a considerable number of the negroes to pass us in 
their advance before we could move. I pointed out 
to them a way screened by a fence and hedgerows 
by which we could come unobserved into the very 
midst of them if they took, as they probably would, 
the shortest route from the woods to the town. I gave 
them to understand that we must mix before we 
began firing. My little band had all become Gideons. 

We waited and waited. The shouts and noise 
at last ceased everywhere except now and then in 
the woods. It was only a little more than an hour 
until dawn. Selecting two companions, I left my 
men with a trusty lieutenant. I had decided to 
reconnoiter. It took us three some little while to 


reach the edge of the woods, going 
about and about as we had to do, 
to avoid being seen. Almost as soon 
as we got into the woods the hal- 
looings broke out again. They were 
receding. The place of assembly 
was ik least a half mile further off than we had 
believed it to be from what we heard while listen- 
ing so long at the Athens Road. I was convinced 
that the army which had marched up the hill was 
now marching down the hill. So I went back to my 
men. In breaking up, the several divisions of negroes 
went the way each had come. The calling and answer- 
ing shouts were more frequent and boisterous than 
they were when the different columns were gather- 
ing. From the body which was going southward 
there came a short fusillade of shots, followed by 
loud cheering. 'The comment of some of my men 
was that the negroes were glad there had been no 
fight. A little after daylight I dismissed my command. 


What Was Found the Next Day 

The next day, in company with a Ku Klux friend, 
I looked for and found the place where the negroes 
had assembled. "Very little of the ground was such 
as to show footprints. We did discover tracks here 
and there. There were marks in many places where 
negroes uad taken seats or stretched themselves out 
at length. I think that many of them had fallen 
asleep, which accounts for the diminished hallooing. 
Matches thrown away after they had been struck 
were in a few places. We picked up two cheap 
pocket knives, dropped by their careless owners. The 
signs which we studied diligently did not definitely 
indicate numbers. Had the spring been further 
advanced, injured leaves on the undergrowth, and 
trampled grass would have greatly multiplied the 
signs. We could only infer from them that at least 
a few hundred had been there the night before. The 
place was some half mile north of the Norton Road, 
and no whites lived near. We found an old negress 
in a cabin close by. She appeared utterly ignorant 
of what we asked her about. She had not stayed at 
home the night before, she said. Negroes are prompt 
to inform on whites. But it is seldom indeed that 
they can be made to inform on other negroes. When- 
ever sounded they take refuge in positively asserted 
ignorance. 

I can only conjecture why the negroes who assem- 
bled in the woods changed their minds. I am almost 
sure that my conjecture is correct. There were many 
negroes in Lexington. They heard our talk and saw 
what we were doing while we were getting ready. 
They would naturally want to help, at least with 
warning, those outside. Sambo and Dilsy had always 
lived behind the Big House. They had become mar- 
velously expert in avoiding streets and roads where 
whites passed at night, and in finding their way 
unobserved through back lots and fields. Informa- 
tion was doubtless given the mustering host without 
our knowing it. Soon after I had moved from the 
first position, as I have told, the indications induced 
me to send a detail to town after more ammunition 
and all the six-shooters which could be got. Some 
negroes must have noted this. It is more than 
probable that with their lively imaginations they 
made themselves believe .that we had been largely 
reinforced by men from the country. Accordingly 
a volunteer black courier, slipping along a by-path, 
gained the public road at a point some quarter of 
a mile out of town, and, with speed of Pheidippides, 
carried word to his brethren that we now knew the 
way they were to come, and were waiting for them 
with a well-armed superior force. They shrank from 
meeting such odds, and broke up. 

This night was an astounding revelation to me of 
how the negroes had in three years become utterly 
demoralized. How true, how considerate, how loving, 
how obedient they were during all the four years of 
war to white women, children and old men, left in 
their keeping by their able-bodied masters at the 
front! 'These dear friends had been converted into 
enemies more direful than the pillaging soldiers of 
Sherman. The soldiers respected the purity of our 
women. But now re-Africanized blacks might out- 
rage these women and burn them up, with their chil- 
dren and houses. 

This night added energetic impetus to the growth 
of the Klan. I soon had all the men, all the horses, 
and all the uniforms that I wanted. 

What glorious fun I lost by not crediting that 
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272 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance, Issued and Paid for during 1907, 
on over 1,500,000 Policies, is the 
Magnificent Record of 


"THE PRUDENTIAL 


Total Insurance in Force, Over 


$1,337,000,000 


Seven and One Quarter Million Policies. 


Paid Policyholders during 1907, over - AT M LC TN 18 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to December 31. 1907, over - - 141 Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders, on Security of their Policies, December ih 1907, over 7 Million Dollars 
Tax Payments by Company in 1907, over : - 1X Million Dollars 


REDUCTION IN EXPENSES IN 1907, on a a Basis of Equal Premium “11: 
Incomes in 1906 and 1907, nearly | | Million Dollars 


Gain in Insurance in Force, in 1907, over 84 Million Dollars 
This was a Greater Gain than in 1906. 


The Prudential 


through its Splendid Equipment, 
Experience and Organization Has 
Given, Since the Introduction of 
the New Industrial Policy and 


New Low Cost Ordinary Policy 
More Lite Insurance for Less Money 


Than Ever Before. 


T he Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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RS. WHARTON has written another admirable wrong, how many heroes have died or done worse, how 

M novel to demonstrate and to justify the wrong By MRS. | os H. H ARRIS. many have had their spines injured, how many have had 
thing—that is, euthanasia, the easy death. One hideous surgical operations, all to make the fiction of 

of the heroines, who happens to be a trained nurse, kills the year sufficiently harrowing to be interesting, he will 

the other because the latter is incurable and suffers torture. Mrs. Wharton understand what I mean. And there is no doubt about it, the women writers and F 

reduces the consequences of this act to one family, which is at first shocked, and Tom Dixon inflict more tortures upon their characters than men writers do. ES 

then overcome with admiration for the heroic murderess with the compassionate They have a kind of spiritual tendency to pain and sorrow. e 


heart. 


But this is begging the question which the story really suggests. When 
a trained nurse develops an emancipated sense of moral responsibility that 
enables her to put a hopeless sufferer out of life and pain with a hypodermic 
needle, it is not a private family performance, but a matter of interest to society 
at large to know where and when she will draw the line of her authority between 
life and death for the next patient. 

And it is time to sit up and look where we are going when the most popular 
woman writer in the country can present as the heroine of her story a murderess 
who is the soul of honor and the very heart of tenderness; and when she can 
reason the reader into the rational conviction that the said murderess performed 
a noble deed instead of committing a crime. 

The human mind is very misleading. The greatest benefaction ever con- 
ferred upon the human race was that table of laws Moses brought down with 
him from Mount Sinai. Whoever helped him make it, understood the eternal 
immoral emergencies of mortal man. Whenever in any particular we have for- 
gotten these few old arbitrary laws of decency and righteousness, and have founded 
existence—however humanely and intelligently—upon rationalism, we have seen a 
nation stab itself to death. Somehow, reason leads back to hemlock, to hari-kari, 
to the guillotine. There is nothing in mere reason to justify life, and the instinct 
to kill is only dormant. We all have it, a slumbering madness, and any sort of 
art or reasoning that tends to arouse or justify it is dangerous. A critic, 
referring to the need among us of doing some literary house-cleaning, exclaims 
with delight when Mrs. Wharton appears *and takes down from their figurative 
mantles some of the dried bouquets of literary grasses and substitutes for them 
the fresh and fragrant blossoms that grow in the bosky Ardens of fancy and 
wonder." That is all very well: it makes things look better to the passing eye 
of time and sense, but if she takes away the family Bible and the Ten Com- 
mandments along with the *dried bouquets of literary grasses," it is not well. 


- It is bad, and getting worse. And a hundred years from now when we think 


more of just righteousness and less of the *bosky dells of Arden," Mrs. Wharton 
would be convicted and fined for producing a book injurious to the moral sense 
of every reader who takes it as seriously as she means it. 

But, speaking of trained nurses as heroines, reminds me to tell you that 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has at last secured the services of one for the afflicted 
persons in her new story. And now we shall all be wondering why she did not 
think of it sooner. It is years since this author has produced a book that was 
not founded upon disease, pain or a surgical operation. If it is not a dog 
being vivisected, it is a man with a broken back, as in this last book. She is 
obsessed by the sense of nerves and pain. There is a bleeding artery in her 
mind, a jangling nerve in her imagination, a blood spot upon all her pages. Her 
books should never be read by sick people, they are too acutely sympathetic. 
But they will do a world of good if they are read by the robust, indifferent 
people who must take care of the sick. The relations between the healthy and 
the unhealthy are naturally strained, and a story like this goes far toward bridg- 
ing the chasm and bringing about a mutual understanding and forgiveness. 

Women are curious things. Whatever they do is done with, from, in, or by 
nervousness. Their imagination is the lute of their nerves, and they die when 
the strings are broken, although we still see them pacing about, little white 
specters in the flesh, living from memory rather than from present feeling. This is 
especially true of women writers. They are nearly, all the victims of literary 
neurosis. Here is Dorothy Canfield, for example, better known as a writer of 
short stories, offering her first novel—a fine story and a perfect marvel of psy: 
chological lights and shadows upon the being and the superbeing of her char- 
acters. The scenes are laid beneath the bleak skies of Norway, and it is the 
weather that gets upon everybody's nerves. The bright head of Gunhild, the 
heroine, is the only thing that shines there, and for a time the reader is caught 
with the spell of the fossegrim who lives in Gunhild's waterfall. Then the author 
comes to herself once more in the modern world, where there are neither fosse- 
grim nor fairies, breaks the enchantment and ends the tale drearily but bravely 
among the familiar ideas of mortal sorrow, sacrifice and helplessness. If by the 
mercies of God (although, in the opinion of this writer, He has little to do with 
the writing of fiction) some one would publish a novel and leave the characters 
at the end of it in as good condition morally and physically as when they entered 
the pages, it would be very encouraging to us who must read about them. If 
anyone will undertake the trouble to count up how many heroines have gone 


E ————— 


EDITOR'S NOTE— Two of the books herein reviewed have received notice from other hands— "The House of Mirth” and 

e Welding.” It is not usual to permit a repetition, but Uncle Remus's Magazine is a little different trom the rest of its kind. 

Its book notices are in the interest of its readers, and when it has occasion to present the views of different minds, it will not hesi- 
tate lo do so—particularly if these views are fresh, or piquant, or brilliant. 


However, by way of contrast, I call attention just here to the exception that 
proves the rule I have just laid down about the neurotic tendencies in women 
novelists. We all know about Ida Tarbell, of course, who writes like a man with 
one finger between the leaves of the other fellow’s account book. But most peo- 
ple do not even know that Lafayette McLaws is a woman. And if she had signed 
herself Maggie McLaws to her last novel, the uninitiated might still have sus- 
pected that it was written by a man with an old-fashioned flint-lock mind. Her 
very sentences wear boots, and the heels of her ideas clatter like a long-legged 
intellectual infantry marching to certain conclusions. The story deals with events 
and conditions that culminated in the Civil War—that is, slavery and its abuses— 
and with the welding into a united nation of belligerent States in the red-hot 
furnace of war. The hero of it is the son of a Georgia cracker, educated by 
Alexander H. Stephens; and, besides a number of minor characters like the hero, 
we get a glimpse of most of the notable men of that period, from Clay to Lin- 
coln, from Jefferson Davis to Lee and Jackson. What is written about the insti- 
tution of slavery will prove distasteful to Southerners who are tired of taking 
medicine for a sickness they had forty years ago. But all will be impressed 
with the author’s stern fairness of view. And the chapters dealing with the 
battle of Manassas are worth the price of many ordinary historical novels. 
Stephen Crane at his best never surpassed her description of this tremendous 
event. There is no hysteria, no staccato phrases such as we find in Upton Sin- 
clair’s novel ending with the same scenes. But it is a vision the author. casts 
before us, as if she had lifted the long wings of time and given us a glimpse of 
the wild terror, the chaos, the woe and the glory of war—a mighty movement 
in the past seen through the field glass of genius. Eugene Lyle’s new story is 
written in a different manner, as if the conquest of Texas were now taking place. 
So immediate is his vision that the reader recognizes Sam Houston, Bowie and 
Crockett, not so much as historical figures, but living men in the thick of the 
fight. Dion Clayton Calthrop’s “Dance of Love” can scarcely be called an his- 
torical novel, but it has the humor and the fancy of a male flirtation in medieval 
France and England. The hero sets out upon the quest of love, and finds it, for 
a dozen women. To each of these the author gives a peculiar attraction, as if 
all womanhood was a diamond, and each woman a bright facet of the gem, casting 
her beam in some lover’s eye. It is a charming ballad romance. Taken in con- 
nection with Kate Douglas Wiggin’s late hymn-book story of an old New England 
neighborhood, the reader should spend a pleasant winter evening noting the 
contrast between Puritan sentimentality and the medieval sentimentality of 
an elder day. 


Burton E. Stevenson is the cub Conan Doyle just now of American fiction. 


If he does not become fatally involved in one of his own plots, we may expect 
an annual mystery novel from him for some time to come. In the last one, the 
plot shows black and spiderslegged in the initial chapter; a bride arrayed in 
white satin disappears at the last moment before the wedding ceremony. We are 
introduced to the bridegroom and his best man under these embarrassing cir- 
cumstances, and if a good detective story consists in clearing up a black spider- 
legged plot till in the last chapter it glistens like a dew drop, Mr. Stevenson 
has, written a successful book. But some of us old crusty ones who are getting 
hard to please, missed the murdered man in the dark corner and the blood- 
stained bfeeches which convict the criminal. Mr. Stevenson has used instead a 
lady’s lace handkerchief wet with bridal tears. . And we will not stand for it— 
not those of us who have seen Sherlock Holmes chase a desperate man around 
the house and watched the latter take to the roof in miraculous flight. The test 
of a detective story is, Does it give you the creeps? Does it cause you to start 
from your chair in wild alarm if a cricket suddenly begins to scrape a tune on its 
hind-legs? Judged by that standard, the story is a failure. A fourteen-year-old 
girl could read it at midnight without a tremor. However the fourteen-year-old 
girl will be better employed if she reads Alice Calhoun Haines’s story about “The 
Luck of the Dudley Greyhounds.” Nothing thrilling happens in it, but it is 
wholesome and not misleading to the youthful imagination. 

There is a certain class of readers who are always asking for instructive 
books. Often they are like the man Elizabeth Stuart Phelps tells of who had 
been “uneducated in three universities.” They are born with a mental famine that 
is incurable, and are usually to be recognized by the incessant “pot-rack” they 
keep up about “useful information.” To this class in particular, I recommend 
Dr. William Morton Payne’s volume of essays on the “Greater English Poets of 
the Nineteenth Century.” It contains exactly that kind of epitaph information so 
much in demand by lecturers for Women’s Clubs. The essays are written in the 
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informer until it was too late! I ought to have had at hand my entire available 
force, mounted upon their towering black horses, their steeples scraping the 
sky, to ride through that host while it was asleep in the woods. 

I now worked with more of a will than ever. I meditated the field with 
pains and diligence. There was little to fear from the size of the negro masses. 
The real difficulty was that there had come somehow into the County an unwar- 
rantably large number of Scalawag leaders, who industriously urged their offers 
of relief to the numerous debtors. We Democrats had in the summer of 1868 so 
effectually squelched an attempt of Robinson to assemble a meeting of whites 
to declare for relief that there was never afterwards the slightest danger that 
many would avowedly ally themselves with the Republicans. But the wily Scala- 
wag pushed his cause slily and persistently. As soon as the Order had barred 
him from influencing the negroes, as I shall tell later in this chapter, he turned 
to his white neighbor who was in trouble by reason of his ante-bellum debts. He 
would say: “I am no more of a Radical than you are. I am against negro 
suffrage. Just as soon as this Reconstruction excitement is over, some way will 
be found to take the negro’s vote away from him. Force which we cannot resist 
coerces us to endure apparent negro equality for a short time. While our hand 
is in the lion’s mouth we can use the negro to help us get relief. Do this, and 
when you have saved your property, we will kick him out. I say I am not a 
Radical. A Radical believes the negro to be as good as a white. I am only a 
Relief man, even when I vote with the Radicals.” 

The debtors were so desperate that they would listen and believe. And the 
Scalawags talked and talked. I kept vigilant watch upon them. My Den Com- 
manders, Night Hawks and picked Ghouls were constantly bringing me informa- 
tion. I made up a list of all the shaky men in the County. It was quite a long 
one. I believe if the Scalawag leaders had done the same work for themselves, 
and had adequately organized all the willing men, they would have thus found 
out they could have given me far more trouble than they actually did. They 
allowed me opportunity to perfect a plan of counteraction, which always suc- 
ceeded. One time the Order would by a visit at night reconvert a backslider, 
another time it would intimidate the Scalawag and deprive him of all influence 
by making him ludicrous in the extreme. I made it a rule to exact a report 
from any officer or Ghoul that I met even casually. And every Den Commander 
had strict and often-repeated orders to report to me at once any occurrence 
which he thought invited the consideration of the Klan. DuBose and I, when- 
ever we were together, which was frequently, would always talk over the exist- 
ing situation, and agree upon certain action. DuBose, besides being brave and 
cool, had an unusual amount of commonsense. I always recognized the wisdom 
of his counsel. In all the different relations of my life I never had a pleasanter 
superior. 

The Klan grows in power 


Now I shall describe in condensed detail the operations which soon had 
Oglethorpe County fast under the dominion of the Klan. 

My first concern was to quiet the alarm of helpless old men and the women. 
Under the influences described in foregoing numbers, the negroes were becoming 
more lawless and apt to violence. I must note especially that the tendency just 
mentioned received great impetus from the immoderate use of whiskey, which 
began with many of them very soon after emancipation. The negroes, in the 
mass, showed that they expected each to get the forty acres of land and the 
mule, which they felt had been promised them by the Reconstructionists. In 
different part3 of the County their colored or striped sticks had been set up in 
attempt to mark off the forty-acre parcels. Urged on by their counselors in 
Loyal League meetings, they began to prepare the military force by which they 
were to get possession of their lands. In some places where able-bodied whites 
were few and the negroes numerous, I was informed of their drilling by night 
with loaded firearms. I must state here that almost every male negro provided 
himself just as soon as he could after “freedom come out” with a cheap shotgun 
or a musket or carbine which had been brought home from the army by a 
soldier. The signal to the white women, lying awake in their beds, that the drill 
was to break up would be a volley, followed by noisy shouts and acclamations, 
as if these soldiers were driving the resisting land owners in rout and confusion. 
I had commanders of distant dens to stop at once and break up for good these 
“musterings,” as the negroes called them. I issued what I may term an oral 
circular order, in which the operating Den Commander was to proceed, sub- 
stantially, as follows: His men were to be left out of sight and hearing of the 
drill. He could then ride slowly into the midst of the negroes, and, stopping 
his horse, tell them he had something to say which it would be well for them 
to hear. Remember that he was in full uniform, with his steeple on, and looked 
in the dim light to the imaginative audiences as high as a mountain. He would 
then tell that he was the ghost of some dead Confederate soldier, well known in 
the locality, and go on with something like this: “I have near-by companions 
who will come when I call. There are hardly as many of them as there are of 
you. You are training yourselves for battle. Real fighting is much better 
training for that than drilling. I propose that you form your line, and then I 
will form mine opposite and near. Your line may begin the fight by firing on 
us. We offer you that advantage. The side that whips is to have those of the 
other than survive, and all that belongs to them." 

The execution of this order was most effective, and it was always bloodless. 
It was only once that the negroes heard the whole of the speech. When it ended 
they threw away their arms and fled in confusion. In the other cases, the flight 
began just as soon as they understood the proposal for a fight. 

It was not long before all the Denton of the County had got wind of these 
happenings. There were no more “musterings” at night that I ever heard of, 
until—some six years after the disbandment of the Klan—Hopkins, the Marshal 
of Crawford, was wounded in dispersing one at that place. 

(To Be Continued.) 
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My Lamp-Chimney Catalogue is full of practical suggestions about 
lamps and chimneys and wicks and oils, and how to keep them in order. 
It tells which chimney will give the best light on every kind of lamp, 
It saves a great deal of bother and money. I gladly mail it, free, to 
any one who writes for it. Address 
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Professor of History, Harvard University. 


É dare HE AMERICAN NATION: A HISTORY presents, 

27 volumes, a complete, authoritative, and 
Ap FOE HIR history of the United States from 
earliest times to the present day. It is the work of a 
body of associated scholars from a score of different 
universities, under the editorial supervision of Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Professor of History at Harvard Uni- 
versity, in consultation with advisory committees ap- 
pointed by the Historical Societies of Massachusetts, 
Virginia, Texas, and Wisconsin. It is the final history 
of America. 

This great history represents the results of seven 
years of specific application, the scholarship of twenty- 
iwo authors from twenty universities. The writers, 
trained at the chief universities of this country and 
Europe, have gone to the flrst sources for their data. 
The results of their years of research are now em- 
bodied in The American Nation: A History. 

It was clear that no one man could be master of 
every fleld of our history. "The division of the subject 
into periods, therefore, each of which has been the 
life-study of some distinguished historical scholar, has made it possible to produce a history of unimpea^h- 
able and lasting scholarship. At the same time, the careful selection of authors who could write brillianily 
as well as with scholarship and insight has made it possible to carry the story of America through volume 
after volume with the glow and spirit of romance. Much of the success of this great undertaking is due to 
the careful planning and long consultations with historians, historical societies, publicists, and other author- 


itles, who alike have felt the need of a comprehensive history of our country, which should also be, above 
all, eminently interesting and readable. 


WASHINGTON 
One of the Frontispiece Photogravures (reduced) 


While each volume is a complete work in itself, special pains have been taken that each shall closely 
correlate with the preceding and succeeding volumes. Every fleld of our national life has been dealt with— 
political, constitutional, economie, industrial, diplomatic, social, religious, literary, personal, etc. It treats 
the nation as a whole. . 

A notable feature of The American Nation: A History are the original maps, nearly 200 in number, 
beautifully executed in color and in black-and-white. Taken collectively these maps furnish a much- 
needed atlas of American history. 

Of great practical utility will be found the ''Critical Essay on Authorities" appended to each volume. 
These essays are devoted to discussions of the principal secondary authorities which may be consulted iu 
connection with the author's narrative. Each volume is carefully indexed, and the last volume is entirely 
devoted to a complete index of all the volumes. The serles thus presents not only a great history, but prac- 
tically an encyclopaedia of United States History for quick reference. 

This, the Commonwealth Edition, has been designed especially for homes and libraries where handsome, 
well-made books at moderate cost are welcomed and appreciated. The paper is a pure white antique wove, 
made especially for this edition. The volumes are of crown-octavo size, in two styles of binding: (1) Red 
polished buckram, stamped in gold, with dark-green leather labels; (2) Persian half-morocco of a rich 
crimson, stamped in gold, with marbled sides and end-papers. Gilt tops, untrimmed edges, head-bands, etc., 
with each style of binding. Typography, press-work, and binding are as near perfection as modern book- 
making can go, and the publishers believe that discriminating book-lovers will find this set of books deeply 
satisfactory. The Commonwealth Edition will be sold only in complete sets—twenty-seven volumes. Price 


per volume—Buckram, $2.00; Half-Morocco, $3.00. Details of our special offer, specimen maps, etc., will te 
furnished on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York 


Tue ric that lies down in the trough 
The Revenges wastes half its own swill. Greed is 
the t TS always stupid. Formerly in thought- 
lessness, and now in a callous disre- 
gard of the prosperity of millions living and the claims of millions yet to be born, 
the timber owners of America have wasted and are wasting one of tlie most 
splendid gifts of nature—in their blind haste for the immediate dollar cheating 
themselves, cheating their neighbors and cheating posterity. A gift of nature, we 
say; but in reality nature has her prices, too; the earth will work in partnership 
with humanity and cheerfully render up her increases, but likewise the earth 
demands fair treatment; the soil not only gives, but it exacts, and in the large 
economy of continents and worlds the scales and balances are nice to the weight 
of an ounce of potash. Let a tribe cheat the earth—coin its rainfall and its heat 
and its wind into dollars beyond present need or reason, use up within this decade 
all the nitrates the soil was putting into a savings bank for future generations, 
always taking and giving nothing in return, always reaping and never sowing— 
and the earth will take a vengeance upon that tribe, choke the streams and over- 
lay the valleys with sand, and then sulk for a century or two in sullen infertility. 
Unscientific lumbering not only has destroyed, and is destroying, millions upon 
millions of dollars in present wealth of timber and future wealth of timber, but it 
has done, and is doing, a more serious and more comprehensive work of ruin than 
that. It is gradually making deserts. Deserts not only of the slopes upon which 
the trees stood, but of all the surrounding lands dependent upon the forest 
reserves of water for their vegetation and for the rejuvenation of the soil. A 
forest not only attracts rainfall, but it conserves it; the roots of the trees and of 
the underbrush hold it in the ground, and through the springs and creeks it is 
slowly distributed as the adjacent plains and valleys need it. With the forest 
gone, the rainfall passes off at once in freshets; there is a season of flood and a 
. season of drouth; those floods carry the arable soil into the creeks and rivers; 
where vegetation was, there is Sahara; where the streams were navigable, they 
are choked with dirt; where there was water-power, there are winding beds of sand. 
And as vegetation declines throughout a region, the rainfall which was attracted by 
the water in that vegetation, and withheld in its intricate nets, more and more with- 
draws; the climate changes, drouth becomes permanent—and so we have millions 
. of acres laid waste through the greed or ignorance of the timber slashers who killed 
five growing trees to reach one grown one because it seemed more profit- 
able at the moment to lumber in that fashion. Was it not their own land? Why, 
yes—the next generation be damned, and to Gehenna 
with the surrounding country! And the next gener- 
ation is damned with poverty, and the surrounding 
country does become a kind of arid Gehenna. For 
the earth takes at their word and in their spirit the 
tribes that crawl and chatter upon its shaggy flanks, 
and the foolishness of the fathers is visited upon the 
sons even beyond the third and fourth generations. 
However merciful Heaven may be, this world swings 
onward in a humor that is grimly just; and the clans 
that are not honest with it are crushed beneath the 
vast impersonal revenges of its going. 


x groaning, 

THE ENTIRE PROPOSITION Of water- 

Forests and Way improvements, concerning 
Streams, which the South is becoming so 
meritoriously enthusiastic and 

active, if considered in the right perspective, falls 
into a place subsidiary to this main question of 
forest preservation. For of what use is it to spend 
millions in the widening and deepening of channels 
and harbors unless you begin by protecting them 
from drifting deposits of sand and rock? The for- 
ests once gone from the Appalachian region, the dirt 
will fill up the rivers—until that later period arrives 
when springs and rivers, rainfall and floods cease 
almost altogether—faster than all the engineers in 
America can dredge them out. Already this is going 
on; and unless the reckless slaughter of timber is 
checked within the next few years, and the lumbering 
industry put upon a proper basis, the improvement 
of many Southern streams will have become almost 


staying, 


All over the land are the forests dying, 

One piece of silver a tree life buying— 

Listen! The great trees moan to each other 

“The ax has scarred us, too, my brother— 
We die, we die!” 


impossible. 
L 
“As EVERY SCHOOLBOY KNOWS '— 
The that is a handy phrase. Every 
en schoolboy knows what we have 
eserve. 


said about forests and rainfall and 
rivers and climate. But often, as we have pondered 
upon the wisdom of this hypothetical schoolboy, who 
helps so many people prove so many things, we have 


By DON MARQUIS 


The Cry of the Pines 


By ANNE McQUEEN. 


Listen! The great trees call to each other: 
“Is it come your time to die, my brother?" 
And through the forest, wailing and moaning, 
The hearts of the pines in their branches 


We die, we die! 


“We, who have watched the centuries dying, 

The span of years as an arrow’s flying— 

Ages seeming a day and a morrow, 

Lo, we have reached the time of our sorrow— 
We die, we die! 


“We, who have stood with our ranks unbroken, 
Breasting the storms, a sign and a token 
That the gale must cease, and the wild winds 


Man, we shielded, is come, and is slaying— 
We die, we die! 


“Flaying the bark, and our bodies baring, 
Like dim white ghosts in the moonlight staring, 
Naked we stand, with the life-sap welling— 
Tears of resin, to gather for selling— 

We die, we die!” 
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wondered why it is that as he grows up and goes bo 
Congress the bumps of knowledge leave his brow and he 
forgets so many elementary facts. These paragraphs are 
necessarily written a good many weeks before they are 
published, and perhaps Congress has already acted upon the question of an Appa- 
lachian forest reserve. The enthusiastic meetings in Atlanta, in January, showed 
that the public in general have become keenly alive to the importance of saving the 
trees on the Appalachian slopes; and it is to be hoped that the men who represent 
these people in Congress are likewise forming the habit of thinking of the Appa- 
lachian forests as the hope and bulwark and mainstay of a whole string of States, 
as well as worth saving in themselves. 

We have heard it said that a number of Southern Congressmen are out of 
humor with the idea of a National reserve on the very asinine ground—or 
excuse—that its maintenance will in some manner conflict with that ancient and 
honorable political bogey—*State Rights.” Catch words save a great deal of 
thinking in political life. The New England politician has one set of them, 
the man from the midland prairies another set, and the Southerner—well, if you 
come upon a Southern member who is meditating about something else and 
suddenly accuse him of treachery in word or thought to the State Rights idea, 
he will kill you on the spot. That is, he will kill you if anyone is looking or 
has overheard you. If there is no one around he will offer you a job in the 
Treasury Department, ask you not to write anything about it for the home 
paper, and want to know how you knew. If he were quite certain what all the 
State Rights talk meant, you couldn’t jar him; he would feel innocent and act 
that way. But how does he know whether he has sinned or not? He can't be 
sure. He knows what he used to think the phrase meant, but in his political 
career he has heard it applied to so many theories in praise or blame, and seen 
it used in so many different ways as a club wherewith to kill off well-intentioned 
citizens, that he doesn't intend to take any chances with it. It has him bluffed. 
Every time he hears it he does something, and does it quick. Whatever the 
thing may be in itself, he is very wise as to the effects for which the phrase 
may be used. He has used it himself to get re-elected; if anyone tries to use 
it against him he denies everything and gets a friend to swear an alibi. He 
isn't so much to blame at that; the words have become to him a kind of myste- 
rious talisman, and are so hedged about with superstitions that he can- 
not afford to examine their applicability to any thing new. But in reality 


this Appalachian forest reserve idea contemplates the infringement of no real, 


right of any State, but the preservation of a great 
many rights. 
E 

LITERATURE ABOUT Walt Whitman 
continues to multiply. In no less 
than six different periodicals we 
have run across the trail of the 
Whitman discussion within the last few months. And 
curiously enough, nearly everything that is written 
about him contains examples of the most intemper- 
ate assertion, one party making him a god offhand 
and the other denying him even the right to be 
called a poet. People who wouldn’t ordinarily quar- 
rel about anything except money or religion seem 
to get very much excited if you don’t adopt their 
viewpoint as to Whitman. And yet it would be a 
very strange thing if any man’s writings were all of 
such a uniform excellence that he did not occasion- 
ally strike one as being dull, obscure, verbose or 
ridiculous: He may be all that once in a while and 
still be a great original. But if you tell a genuine 
Whitmaniac that you think Walt did considerable 
sloshing around between the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous, and that you like some of his things and can't 
stand others even when you see what he is aiming at, 
that Whitmaniac will straightway set you down as one 
of small and ribald soul. It will sadden him to lose a 
friend, but you and that Whitman worshiper have 
come to the parting of the ways. Two men may 
differ concerning Henry James and each still be 
wiling to acknowledge that the other is a man and 
a brother, but to disagree about Whitman is a more 
serious matter. The only safe plan to pursue if you 
are cornered is to lie and say you haven't read him. 
Deny that you ever heard of him. 
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ProrrE are apt to think of Chi- 
A Youthful cago as a town given up almost 
Trait. entirely to the dollar hunt, and 
therefore of a cynical humor; a 
place young in years, but old in worldliness and wis- 
dom. But in reality Chicago must be young in 
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spirit, too; for the city is forever exhibiting some new phase of youth’s concomi- 
tant, credulity. A large part of the population believes in miracles. Every new 
cult that comes along, if it only promises something verging on the miraculous, 
instantly commands the attention and belief of many thousands of Chicagoans; it 
is the greatest nursery of creeds that ever flourished outside of the Orient. Early 
in the new year Bishop Fallows lectured upon “Christian Psychology” to a Chi- 
cago audience. “Christian Psychology” being, so far as we can make out, another 
brand of faith cure—the Bishop says the thing will work just as well if you 
call it “religious therapeutics.” Several people who heard his lecture made 
engagements with him to try the cure the same evening, but in the interim the 
news had spread, and instead of the dozen sufferers whom he had expected the 
Bishop found himself that night confronted by nearly three hundred people 
afflicted in various ways. The point is the instant avidity with which the promise 
of physical regeneration through the exercise of faith was grasped by the 
crowd; the immediate and hungry belief—nearly three hundred converts from one 
lecture! We do not know the details of the Bishop's process—in these days when 
a new creed and a new breakfast food see the light of day every week it is 
almost impossible to keep up with all the brands—but dare say it will be a great 
success if it only promises enough. For human nature is So constituted that it 
will give readier credence to a cult which promises large and spectacular miracles 
than to one which merely contents itself with the promise of smaller-sized mira- 
cles, forgetful of the fact that no one thing which exists or is imagined is more 
wonderful than any other thing, and that what we have agreed to call the “natu- 
ral" has never been explained any more than what is called the *supernatural." 


SONIE BOOKS TO READ 
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style of the elegant commonplace. The author’s thoughts sit about upon the 
page like heavy plush-covered chairs. He is intelligent, well-informed, without 
being suggestive. When he gives away to an enthusiasm as in the case of Swin- 
burne, he loses his head, and neither his judgment nor his taste is to be relied 
upon—an attack of enthusiasm in persons of this kind is rare and usually fatal 
unless it renders them speechless, as it generally does. And there is something 
priggish in the author’s manner, which doubtless arises from the fact that the 
essays were originally lectures delivered before the students of the Universities 
of Wisconsin, Kansas and Chicago. The teacher of English literature can always 
discuss it, destroy it by analysis (this writer knows of one case where the 
teacher of literature in a great university has worked on “The Idyls of the 
King” until he has been able to publish them so that they look like long lines 
of spelling in a Webster’s Blue-Back Spelling Book!), but, as a rule, he cannot 
write it. His literary legs are tied by the laws of syntax, and he feels that he 
must observe the rhetorical proprieties in the presence of his pupils. He is 
scholarly. The life of the word has gone out of him. At best it is a prisoner 
in his sentence, wedged in between little dock-tailed adjectives. Nothing is more 
egregious in modern education than the number of “mute inglorious Miltons” who 
are teaching “literature” in our schools and colleges “according to the rules of 
the best writers and speakers.” 

The title of Ellen Burns Sherman’s last volume of essays is painfully sig- 
nificant—‘*Words to the Wise--and Others.” She chooses a wide range of 
subjects and says what she pleases with a swish of petticoats in her literary 
style, and with a use of phrases that snap and flash like bright glances from a 
woman’s eye. She will remind her readers of Agnes Repplier. Both belong 
to that ever-widening circle of Round Table gossips who write of famous authors 
as if they were friends and neighbors. But while Miss Repplier is a trifle too 
smart, her smartness is distinctly intellectual and impersonal. On the other 
hand, Miss Sherman becomes femininely pert upon occasion, and a waspish per- 
sonality dominates her thought. However, both of them use their minds as if 
they were matches to be scratched upon the dull surface of the reader’s wit-pot. 
And we lay this particular volume aside with the embarrassed feeling of having 
had our intellects streaked with the chemical stains of Miss Sherman's flash- 
light ideas. 

Most so-called religious literature is not religious. It is literally of the mind 
rather than the spirit. Religion is a gift, like genius, and very few have it, because 
they have near-sighted spiritual faculties. They are mere God-talkers, like people 
who sing without carrying the tune. It gets to be very bad indeed, then, when 
they attempt to teach others the mystery of religion. And this is why a little 
volume of “Mornings in the College Chapel,” by Dr. Peabody, should be in the 
hands of many College Presidents. Many men, fit morally and intellectually to 
be at the head of educational institutions, are not sufficiently wise spiritually to 
teach religion. It is better that these should quote Dr. Peabody or some one 
else. Where Dr. Peabody fails to insist upon the divinity of Christ, that could 
be done. Although the best thing to say is that He is and ever shall be divine 
whether Peabody thinks so or not. 

In conclusion, we must not forget the old people—and “The Spirit of Old 
West Point" is a book for the veterans, the gray, bent figures of those who looked 
across the bottoms at Bull Run and saw ten thousand shells “burst into lurid 
bloom." It is written by a Northern man, but what of that? The soldiers, the 
real fellows who did the real fighting on both sides, learned then to honor one 
another. And the author of this book pays his respects to all brave men with 
the gravity and dignity of one who got his growth and manhood upon the 
battlefield. He begins with the old West Point before the Civil War, and follows 
the members of his class through that trying period with impartial affection and 
admiration, whether they fought with the North or for the South. 
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tropical warmth is tempered agreeably by westerly breezes from the 

Gulf of Mexico. While the glorious sunshine in the day time 

reminds one of the close proximity of the tropical Everglades, night 

brings with it refreshing coolness and fragrant dews, and with them 
/ am Comes, without fail, ** Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep. '' 
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A high-class hotel, conducted for your comfort. 
Remodeled, refurnish Directly on car 


utes. ps utes. 
to White House and Executive Buildings. 
Metropolitan Club. 
Cost over $2,000,000.00 Summer Season July to October. 
Wayside Inn and Cottages, Lake Luzerne, N. Y. 
400 Rooms RATES $1.00 AND UPWARDS in the Adirondacks. Switzerland of America. 45 
European Plan WITH BATH $2.50 AND UPWARDS minutes from Saratoga. Send for Booklet. 
CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor 


Co-Operative Country Homes 


S A SOLUTION of the problem of loneliness, lack of protection and diffi- 
A culty of getting domestic help which render life on the farm difficult and 
undesirable, certain sociologists are advocating the building of co-opera- 
tive homes in the agricultural districts—extensive houses of two stories built 
around a square or a parallelogram that air and light may freely enter, and fur- 
nished with all the appliances for health and convenience known to the best modern 
dwellings. In such homes it is believed that a number of the families of farmers 
cultivating near-by lands might live in security and comfort, having their home 
lives separate in a measure, while privileged to enjoy companionship and protec- 
tion, and to have the burden of the harder domestic tasks—washing, ironing, 
cooking, etc.—lifted from them, by having their work done with up-to-date 
labor-saving contrivances by skilled servants who would be far more readily pro- 
curable under such conditions than in isolated farm houses. 

*The plan of co-operative farm homes is so new," says Mr. Stanley Cooper, 
“that we cannot expect it will appeal at once to our conservative and cautious 
farmers, but let the experiment be once effectually tried and the advantages that 
wil accrue from it in security, labor-saving and economy will be convincingly 
apparent." 


It Is Not New: It Is Prehistoric 


BY the plan of co-operative homes for the people living in the depths of the 
country is not new. It is the oldest human idea of which we have trace on 
this continent. Co-operative homes on a very large scale were in use by that pre- 
historic, civilized people who inhabited the southwestern portion of this conti- 
nent, and who had been exterminated by savage enemies so long before the advent 
of Columbus that the Indians had no traditions of their existence. The ruins of 
these structures are of stone, set in the wonderfully durable adobe mortar. On 
the rich, bottom lands, the shape of these buildings is either rectangular or circu- 
lar, and they are very large, evidently intended to be occupied by a number of 
families, the apartments being in two parallel rows, with a large circular room 
in the center, which may have been used for social gatherings or entertainments 
and as council chambers. Many of these dwellings in sections where the land 
is fertile are from one to two hundred feet in length. On the La Plata there is 
one composed of houses built together in this way, the largest of which is one 
hundred by one hundred and fifty feet. 

In Yucatan, Honduras, and Mexico many of these ruined buildings have 
walls enriched with scuiptures, hieroglyphics and stucco painted in various colors, 
and are supplied with wells and cisterns of excellent construction. 

The considerations which induced this agricultural people of a remote age to 
build and live in co-operative settlements were no doubt mutual protection, con- 
venience and society—considerations that might operate towards a similar end 
among the rural population to-day. But protection and defense was a far more 
vital question with those pre-historic planters than it is—or is ever likely to be— 
with the country people of this period. This is evidenced by the fact that their 
settlement houses were fortified, enclosed with walls of extraordinary thickness. 
They were menaced by a race inferior to them in civilization, but of superior 
strength and aggressiveness. It is possible that the more civilized people had 
used this race as iaborers, either paid or as slaves, and that these having grown 
numerous and powerful set themselves to exterminate the once dominant race, 
who were finally driven from their settlements in the rich, arable lands and 
forced to take refuge in the mountains’ and canyons, where they became cliff- 
dwellers, whose eyrie-like habitations cut in the sides of cliffs and canyons are 
still in a fair state of preservation, and have been found to contain pieces of 
beautiful pottery, robes woven of feathers and the dried mummy-like remains of 
bodies having fine soft hair on their heads. 


Love Without Respect 


A? THE police court a brutal-looking man had been convicted of a misde- 
meanor. A woman paid his fine—a frail, delicate-looking woman, who had 
one of her eyes bandaged. “What is the matter with your eye?” the judge asked, 
with a suspicion of the man she had just freed. “It was hurt against something,” 
she answered evasively. “Hurt against your husband's big fist," interposed a 
bystander. *He knocked her down because she objected to giving him all the 
money she had got for a week's washing.” “I ought to send that fellow to jail,” 
declared the judge. “Oh, no, your honor; he wont do it again," pleaded the 
woman. “Not till next time. Well, it’s your risk. But why do you live with such 
a man?" “He is my husband, your honor.” “But you can’t respect him.” “No, 
sir.” “Nor love him, of course. “Oh, yes, your honor.” “There you are!" 
commented the judge. “Love without respect. The wise ones in the magazines 
and women's papers are always telling us there is no such thing—that love must 
needs have a foundation of respect, or it can't stand. It seems the writing woman 
has not plumbed the depth of the matter where her own sex is concerned." 

Love without respect—surely it exists. It keeps many a shaken household 
from going to pieces; it saves many a poorly built human bark from becoming 
a wreck. 'The wayward son cannot fall so low that the arms of his mother are 
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not about him; the misguided daughter cannot wander so far that the mother is 
not ready to receive the world’s outcast to her shielding bosom. But this, you 
say, is mother-love; it needs no respect to sustain it. Why should the only other 
love known to humanity hold less of the divine elements of forgiveness, forbear- 
ance and tenderness? The best love, whether of man or woman, has in it a strong, 
maternal quality. Christ taught this, and Paul, who best understood the Master, 
crystallized His teaching in this respect in that all-comprehensive definition of 


the higher love as one that hopeth all things, endureth all things, seeketh not its 
own, suffereth long, and is kind. 
Chat 


M e ite SCHOENBRODT, of the Louisiana State University, gives 


us an interesting glimpse at the early social life in Louisiana, a State 
which has more picturesque by-paths in its history and a more unique 
population than any other in the Union. The Acadians of the Iberia country are 
still the simple, merry, pastoral people they were of old. The French Creoles 
in the Southern parishes present the social anomaly of a neighborly, hospitable 
people, who have been living among Americans for generations, yet still keep up 
their French customs and speak the French language in their homes. Their 
peculiarities have formed the ground 
work of many delightful character 
sketches, notably Mrs.  Chopin's 
Bayou Folk tales, Grace King’s 
stories and some of George Cable’s, 
whose “Posson Jone” is a delightfully 
humorous piece of characterization. 
Mattie Howard, I think G. W. | 
believes that platonic friendship is | 
possible only in some exceptional | 
cases. There are instances where men | 
of genius have been sustained and 
inspired in their work and life by the | 
friendship of women. For thirty-five | 
years the poet Cowper—a victim of | 
fits of melancholia—was cheered and | 
supported by the ministering friend- | 
ship of Mrs. Unwin, in whose home 
he lived after as before the death of | 
her husband, until the end of his own | 
life. For sixteen years Dr. Johnson | 
was soothed, upheld and inspired by 
the friendship of Mrs. Thrale, who, 
says his biographer, ministered to 
him in body and mind, and was the | 
most tender of nurses—no comfort 
that wealth could purchase or wom- 
anly ingenuity, set to work by 
womanly compassion, could devise 
being wanting to his sick room. 
Through her influence, her husband 
had persuaded the great man to leave 
his comfortless den and take lodgings 
in the elegant Thrale villa, where he 
enjoyed as much personal independ- 
ence as if living in a home of his own. 
He repaid Mrs. Thrale’s friendship 
“by an affection as pure as the affec- 
tion of a father, tinged with a 
gallantry which, though awkward, 
was more prized by her than the flat- 
teries of society.” Montaigne asserted 
that women were incapable of great 
and enduring attachments like those 
which history records as having 
existed between men; but later on in 
his life he was forced to lean upon 
the unselfish devotion of a woman— 
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his adopted daughter, whose soul he with the 
acknowledged would “one day be EXCELSIOR 
INCUBATOR 


capable of that perfect and sacred 
friendship to which we do not read 
any of her sex has yet attained.” 
Opinions on the question, Are human 
beings capacitated for perfect friend- 
ship? have been asked of the Open 
House readers by Fineta, one of our 
best-known members. 
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widow did not believe 


THE OPEN HOUSE 


discussion has been broached by Mr. Orton, who is a New York news- 


paper man. 
considering marriage. 


This is the necessity of looking backward, as well as forward in 
This seems the wise and logical thing to do, and yet 
results sometimes upset this excellent theory. 


I knew one pair who seemed 


perfectly mated, both being splendidly formed physically, cultured, intellectual 
and with congenial tastes, and yet the one product of this ideal union—a son— 
was a moral monstrosity, a born criminal, a murderer while a college boy, a 
thief and would-be matricide, who died in jail Perhaps, after all, instinct is 
as good a guide as reason in the matter of mating. What say Italy Hemperly, 
and Dubio and Vernie Barrington, whose thoughts as to the women of to-day 
demanding better mates and remaining unmarried because these are not to be 


had, are worthy of consideration? 


Much interest was awakened by Jeunelle Rochelle's account of the barrel of 
old Colonial letters. The writer will please give me her present address. 


A WIDOW'S PLATONIC FRIEND. 
MY CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


I am glad to find so many of the old 
Sunny South favorites in The Open 
House. Margaret Richard, I have 
never heard a mouse sing as you de- 
scribed, but I have heard mice make 
noises very similar to those made by 
young chickens. While I was teach- 
ing a small school of children there 
were times while the pupils were 
quietly studying when a number of 
little mice would come out of their 
holes and run about over the floor. I 
would not ailow the children to 
frighten them, and they became quite 
tame and exhibited some quite pecu- 
liar traits. 

G. W., I am glad you defended pla- 
tonic friendship so ably. This ques- 
tion, however, is something like the 
dispute as to the color of the chame- 
leon. I read a pretty little story in an 
old magazine the other day which re- 
minded me of this discussion. A little 
in platonic 
friendship and was reluctant to accept 
his aid, but the kind bachelor paid no 
attention to her coyness and continued 
to feed the birdlings until the mother 
bird became reconciled, and they grew 
to be true disinterested friends. Such 
instances are often found in real life 
among human beings. 

Mrs. Bryan wrote of Circulating Li- 
braries. I have had one for a number 
of years. Some of my books are re- 
turned, others are not, but I want them 
‘to circulate. Some are cloth-bound 
books, others are in paper covers, these 
being more convenient for mailing to 
friends in the country. We can get 
standard works in cheap covers, and 
also neatly bound in cloth for a small 

rice. I add to my little circulating 
iens from time to time as I am able. 
Some of the books I have bought with 
the proceeds of my pen. I also get 
cards and booklets. ‘These help me in 
my work with young people and chil- 
dren, and this is my motive in writing. 
I also circulate papers and magazines. 
I have specimen copies sent to ac- 
quaintances and friends. In this way 
I try to benefit the publishers and my 
friends. I lend my own papers and 
magazines and hope in that way to do 
a double good. Marre Howanp. 

Alabama. 


LOOKING BACKWARD AND FOR- 
WARD BEFORE MARRYING. 


It seems to me that the domestic 
state is held in hicher esteem by the 
married men of the newspaper guild 
than it was a few years ago, when the 
press fellows liked nothing better than 
an excuse to be “out with the boys." 
On New Year's night I met a member 
of the Art Department—a clever car- 
toonist. I called his attention to the 
flow of humanity towards the eating 
and drinking houses so inviting during 
the holidays. “It may be all right for 
them," he said, *but for me, my little 
dining room and dinner for two." But 
he had been married only a year. Later 
I met our Society Reporter. He had 
been covering the *Swell" neighbor- 
hood all day, and came in on his way 
home to turn in his copy. Did he not 
long for the noise and the laughter, the 
dazzling lights, the hot birds and cold 
bottles and the obsequious waiter—his 
palm itching for a tip? “I’m going 
home,” he said, “where I know what I 
am eating.” And he has been a bene- 
dict for years. I was telling our Sport- 
ing Editor how much I had enjoyed 
a restaurant dinner on Christmas night. 
He looked at me severely and said it 
was a shame that a man should dine 
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anywhere but at his own home on 
Christmas day. I felt injured. No 
man has a right to reproach another 
for not having been able to find a 
woman to suit him with whom to make 
a home, where he may dine en famille 
instead of at a public hostelry. In my 
salad days, marriage seemed a simple 
proposition; it grows more complex 
and formidable, as the years pass. 

There is the matter of offspring. In 
this I venture to differ with our om- 
niscient National Head. I prefer qual- 
ity to quantity. I think that two or 
three well-trained, well-cared-for chil- 
dren are of more use to themselves 
and to the world than a house full that, 
without proper equipment, must fight 
an adverse battle with the world. In- 
heritance is of utmost importance. I 
believe with Oliver Holmes, that to 
make a man you must begin with his 
great-grandfather. I believe, too, with 
Sir Charles Creighton, that the rearing 
of a child after it is born is of slight 
consequence to the rearing of it pé: 
fore it is born. I have some fine, ideal 
theories regarding marriage, but some- 
thing is constantly happening to upset 
them. I knew a young woman in St. 
Louis so finely poised, so evenly bal- 
anced as to head and heart that I 
hailed her existence with joy. “Here 
is the perfect woman, nobly planned,” 
I said, “and she is wise; she will take 
a worthy mate, and the children they 
rear will go far towards consummat- 
ing the millenium.” Behold, that per- 
fect one married a roué—because she 
loved him. She believed that love was 
the master key. Could she not appre- 
ciate that their children must inherit 
his moral depravity to a greater or 
less degree, and that this could not be 
eliminated by all her training? Then 
there was the physical taint which his 
previous unclean life would bring into 
theirs. Is love so great a thing that 
a woman can afford to disregard natu- 
ral laws for it, and hand down “to their 
third and fourth generations” physical 
and moral taint? I would like to hear 
the ideas of others as to this. 

New York City. 

F. L. Orton. 


MY NEIGHBORS OF THE BAL- 
CONY. 

The balcony has been my home for 
five years. "Stay out in the fresh air 
as much as possible, said my physi- 
cian, after the fiat had gone forth that 
I, one of the world's busy workers, 
must content myself with some quiet 
eddy—out of the whirl—until health 
and strength came back. The balcony, 
which faced the east, afforded fresh 
air, sunshine, beauty and company. The 
north end was completely covered - ith 
the interlacing, thickly foliaged 
branches of a vigorous rose vine. In 
vaia the winter winds blew against this 
evergreen barricade. ‘The south end 
of the balcony was curtained by the 
delicate sprays of the fragrant star 
jessamine. This was my favorite nook. 
In this fairy bower I could sit in my 
roller chair and look out on the streets 
and cottages of the little riverside town 
and watch the movements of my neigh- 
bors. These were, first, the birds. Al- 
ways there were birds in the trees and 
shrubbery of the lawn, which the bal- 
cony overlooked. If some of the birds 
departed for sunnier regions when the 
frost arrived, others took their places. 
Their songs, their chirpings, 
happy flirting among the tree branches 
entertained me greatly, and in the busi- 
ness of nest-building I took a lively in- 
terest, watching as the materials for 
the new home were carried up into the 
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designs. There is sufficient Royal Society Floss to 
COMPLETE the embroidery in white—an EXTRA 
skein of pink *'Filo" if a touch of color is desired. 
Also full size paper pattern and chart for cutting 
and making the waist as shown. 

All for 85e; postage [0c extra; total 95c. 

Besides ese are complete outfits for corset 
covers$—40c; postage 6c extra; others for fine under- 
muslin sets, and outfits for sofa pillows, dresser 
scarfs, centerpieces, pin cushions, whisk broom 
holders, necktie racks, collar bags, dressing sacques 
and various other useful items. Our ILLUSTRATED 
NEEDLEWORK FOLDER describes them ali fully. 
Sure to be interesting. Worth studying—worth send- 
ing for. FREE. Write for it. 


Address 


Davison-Paxon-Stokes 
Company 


"Deo m airohall St. Atlanta, Ga. 


How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength 
and Endurance 


Send for my 64-page illustrated 
book, Lung and Muscle Culture, 
the most instructive treatise ever 
ublished on the vital subject ol 
Doos Breathin rrect and In- 
correct Breathing clearly described 
with diagrams and illustrations. 

e information given in this 
book has led thousands into the 
correct path to health and strength. 
Over 200,000 already sold. Sent 
on receipt of 10c. (stamps or coin), 

Address 
PAUL von BOECKMANN 
Respiratory Specialist 

980 Bristol Building 

500 5th Ave. New York 


STETSON 


Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They surpass all other makes in Sweetness 

and C in Power of Tone. Every instru- 

ment hand made and constructed of the very fin- 

est selected materials. If you wish to know and 
test for yourself the greatest development of 
tone, both as to power and quality in this 
class of instruments, send for a Stefsan on 
Free Trial. Leading musicians everywhere 
are playing them. 

Where we have no dealer we sell 
direct. Moderate prices and easy 
monthly payments. Write for illustrated 
Catalog V. 56. Mailed free. 

Established 1870. 


W. A DYER & BRO., Manufacturers 
20 W Fifth St. St. Paul, Minn. 


EVERYTHING tae. GARDEN 


Is the title of our 1908 Catalogue, the most 
beautiful and complete horticultural catalogue 
ever published. A book of 188 pages---700 
engravings--- 12 colored and duotone plates of 
vegetables and flowers---it is complete in every 
respect and should be in the hands of every 


one who grows for pleasure or profit. 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 
COUNTS AS CASH 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 


“ By every test, the very best" 


Snowdrifi 


009000000000000000000000€6 
The one and only abso- 

lutely pure cooking-fat that 
gives complete satisfaction 
under all culinary conditions. 

Far better and cleaner than 

the best hog-lard, and al- 

ways goes farther. Asgood 

as butter for all kinds of 

cooking, from bread and 

cake making to fish-frying. 

Made by Nature, and, there- 

fore, of natural purity. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. 
New York. Savannah. Mew Orleans. Atlanta, Chicago 


e€02369960092990£00606000969 
————————————————Me777A 


THE COFFEE-WISE 


say “no coffee so good as the coffee 
one gets in New Orleans." 


THE REASON: New Orleans coffee 
is the creation of the French- 
speaking Creoles of Louisiana 
and the French are supreme in 
all the arts of cookery. 


Tourists travel miles 


to get a taste of this delicious 
beverage, but you can have it 
three times a day on your own 
table by simply calling for 


LUZIANNE COFFEE 


at any good grocer’s and it’s 
only 25 cts. the Ib. 


. THE REILY-TAYLOR CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


IZ ILES 


Jacobson Gasoline Engines 


for all power purposes. They do the most 
work on the least fuel. They run the 
longest with the least trouble, and save 
the most money on the least investment. 
Investigate them. WRITE now, to 


JACOBSON MACHINE MFG. CO., Warren, Pa. 
Southern Manager: C.R. MORRISON. Atlanta,Ga. 


A Real Hair Grower We have 


demon- 
i strated beyond all question, that in 


cases where [the life principle is not 
destroyed, reasonable use of our inven- 
f^ tion, THE EVANS VACUUM 


CAP, will develop a natural and per- 
manent ive dii To prove this 
we will send you an EVANS VACU- 
UM CAP by prepaid express for sixty 
days free trial mes es y at our risk. 
All we ask from you is that you depos- 
it the price of the cap with the Tel- 
ferson Bank of St. Louis, where it 
will remain during the trial period 
subject to your own order. If the 
trial does not convince you that the 
cap will do what we claim for it, all you have to do is to in- 
struct the bank to return your money, which they will do 
eir and without any question. Let us send you our free 
book which tells all about this wonderful invention. Simply 
drop a postal to. The Evans Vacuum Cap Co., 
359 Evans Cap Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RUG 


Leow 


Made 


From Old 
Your Carpets 


Send your old carpets 


return to you 


D 


ulars. 
Address, 


Hogless Lard; 
d 


to us. We will make 
them into beautiful rugs, and 
ight 

: d. A postal 
brings price list 
illustrated in 
colors, with 
full partic- 


N.Y. 


UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE FOR MARCH, 1908. 


big elm tree and put in place with 
much care and many chirping consul- 
tations. Then came the days of ma- 
ternal brooding over the little tinted 
and speckled jewels in the straw 
casket, while her mate sang in the 
branches beside her to cheer the 
tedious waiting. When at length the 
jewels turned into  yellow-throated 
babies, how diligently - both parents 
worked to fil the hungry, gaping 
mouths ! 

Another interesting neighbor was a 
gray spider, that with infinite pa- 
tience and skill wove his beautiful lace 
house in the branches of an oak tree, 
and then, in some mysterious way, 
threw a bridge across to a bough of 
the elm tree—more than twenty feet 
away—a bridge of silk, so strong the 
west winds did not break it, so fine 
that it was invisible save when the 
sun shone upon it and turned it to 
silver. Along this magic bridge I had 
seen the gray spider run with an 
agility that would make a rope-walk- 
ing expert ashamed of his stunts, and 
along this bridge I have seen the grim 
builder drag his victim—a poor little 
iridescent fly. Other company I 
had in the jessamine curtained nook— 
butterflies and bees and a splendid 
humming-bird—and when twilight fell 
a little owl in the elm tree uttered its 
weird cry at intervals, answered by its 
mate in the woods below. 1 came to 
know the bright-faced children that 
passed in the street below on their 
way to school I saw them plainly 
through the vine curtain, and after 
awhile they would look up at me and 
smile and say good morning. But the 
neighbor who interested me most was 
a girl—a girl who lived across the 
street. The first morning they brought 
me out here in my roller chair I heard 
her fresh voice singing blithely across 
the way. Through the jessamine vines 
I saw her sweeping the balcony of her 
home, keeping time to her song with 
her broom. At sunset the following 
day I heard the same sweet voice talk- 
ing to some one, and looking out I saw 
my pretty neighbor saying good by 
to a young man at the gate. Leaning 
near him, she pinned a rose to his 
coat, and I said to myself, with a half 
sigh, “It is love's young dream." For 
two years I watched the love affair 
across the way, seeing him come and 
go, hearing her happy songs and 
laughter; and then he ceased to come. 
The postman brought letters; she often 
ran out to the gate to get them, and 
broke the envelopes before entering 
the house. Her songs were no longer 
merry—until to-day. To-day a change 
came over her. She sang snatches of 
gay songs as she worked, and she 
gathered a sheaf of hyacinth from 
the sunny bed in the front yard. After 
awhile she came out on the upper bal- 
cony dressed in a pretty girlish frock 
of soft crimson with a red geranium 
in her dark hair. She walked to the 
south end of the balcony and looked 
out over the fields and meadows in 
the direction of the river. Following 
her glance, I saw. a wreath of dark 
smoke staining the pale blue of the 
sky. A steamboat was coming, and 
I knew at once that the long-absent 
lover was expected. The smoke 
wreathes grew larger, and presently 
the tall black chimneys of the boat 
appeared. Then the hoarse whistle 
announced that the boat was ap- 
proaching the pier. The girl was no 
longer on the balcony; she was down- 
stairs; she was at the gate, waiting 
for him. And in a little while he 
came, and they met—decorously, of 
course. You know Burns's injunc- 
tion, “Behave yourself before folk.” 
But they walked to the house hand in 
hand, and once inside the door I am 
sure he took her in his arms and 
kissed her. I know I should—if— 
Pshaw! I am glad that my doctor has 
said to-morrow I may go back to 
work, In work—in the feverish, push- 
ing, absorbing business of  money- 
getting, one has no time to indulge in 
silly dreams. 

ALICE CALHOUN. 

Jefferson, Ala. 


THE EXQUISITE MIMOSA 

March is an excellent month in 
which to plant trees. Let each of us 
Open House members plant a tree. 
If we have no spot of ground of our 
own, let us plant a fruit tree by the 
roadside or in the village or city park. 
I wish each one would tell us his or 
her favorite tree. M. E. B. has told 
her favorite is the stately liriodendron 
—miscalled the white poplar, when it 
is not in any way related to the pop- 
lar family. Also, I know she loves 
the mystic plane tree—called the syca- 


more in this country. But I cast my 
vote for the mimosa tree. Here, at my 
home—Glenwood—we have a magnifi- 
cent mimosa tree—the largest and tall- 
est I have ever seen. In the early 
summer it is an exquisite picture. Its 
long, vinelike limbs are weighted down | 
almost to the ground with fern-like 
leaves and great clusters of exquisitely- 
scented, silky pink blossoms. So dense 
is the foliage that scarce a ray of sun- 
shine reaches one sitting beneath it 
even at noonday. Its delightful fra- 
grance greets one at every turn. Bees, 
butterflies and humming-birds drone 
and flit and whirr overhead. Surely 
an ideal place to read or write or 
dream on a summer morning. 

Myra HAZELBEIT. 


“THE DEMNED HORRID GRIND.” 


Dickens has one of his characters to 
say, “My life is one demned horrid 
grind!” That sounds very much like 
current literature; at least many of us 
can echo it to-day. Life takes on a 
dull monotonous tone when there is, 
nothing in it but the daily grind. Even 
a little diversion makes a welcome rip- 
ple and wakens the joy of living. 
To-day when I happened to be looking 
for something in my plain suite of 
bachelor rooms, I found books and 
magazines getting in my way. I looked 
up at my sets of crowded bookshelves 
and recalled the pleasure it had given 
me to have these put up. But I needed 
another shelf on which to stow all this 
scattered literature—and why could I 
not put up that shelf myself? | 

Hammer, saw, plane and nails were | 
all accessible, and I found an old box, | 
which answered my purpose very well. 
For fifteen minutes or more I was hap- 
pily busy marking, sawing, nailing, and 
then I could stand off—arms akimbo— 
and survey with satisfaction what I 
had wrought. 

I am not of the younger generation 
who came along in time to get manual 
training at school, and the lines of 
my life have fallen in such places as 
to afford me little opportunity to de- 
velop in that direction. But occasion- 
ally I find within me the strong desire 
to make something, and I find ability 
develops according to needs. 

I recall one Sunday afternoon when 
rain had made me gloomy, and looking 
out of my door I happened to see a 
dozen martins in the rain, on the roof of 
a neighboring building. I did not rest 
content until I had made a six-room 
house, mounted it securely on a long 
scantling and erected it near-by, mind- 
ing not at all a drizzling rain nor the 
slight inconvenience of completing my 
task by lantern-light. My childish 
eagerness would brook no delay—it 
wanted the reward of seeing the job 
completed. 

Try it, gentle reader, when you feel 
that your life has become one “demned 
horrid grind,” and I warrant you some- 
thing can be found which will profit by 
your use of hammer, saw and nails. The 
open air, the developing object the 
materializing plans—these will give 
buoyancy and zest to a tiresome morn- 
ing—crowding out inaction and nega- 
tive evil by tangible accomplishment 
and positive good. 

Pierre Le BEAU. 


P. O. Bow 51, Long Beach, Miss. | 


WHAT THE URSULINE NUNS 
DID FOR LOUISIAN A. 


About the year 1726 the moral and | 


social conditions in Louisiana were de- 
plorable. But, perhaps, the most un- 
fortunate feature of the situation was 
the utter ignorance of the few girls in 
the colony. They were growing up 
without "any instruction, religious or 
mental Nor were they taught to keep 
themselves or their belongings tidy. 
The majority of these girls married 
at thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
and went into homes of their own 
without the slightest knowledge of 
housekeeping, sewing, caring for the 
sick or for children. 

There were a few priests in the col- 
ony, but their influence did not at all 
supply the lack of a spirit of obedience 
and restraint—such is imparted only 
by a wise and good wife and mother. 
Governor Perier, of Louisiana, realized 
that if the existing state of affairs 
was not altered the colony would soon 
fall to pieces. ‘Therefore, a contract 
was made with the Ursuline nuns of 
France, which provided that six sisters 
should come to Louisiana. 

Sister Madeline Hachard was one 
of the most important and learned of 
the six. She played no small part in 
the history of Louisiana, for it was 
under her guidance and influence that 
many girls were taught how to make 


Crofts & Reed, Austin Ave., Dept, 918, Chicago Mi 


rcelain Lined Refrigerators 
f =) Excel All Others 


The porcelain lining 
is real porcelain fused 
on sheet steel and in- 
MEA destructible. This 

means a sweet, clean 
refrigerator at all 
times. The doors are 
air-tight, which pre- 
. vents sweat and 
mould. 
This style 33 x 21 x 46. There is a constant and auto- 
Polished Oak, Round Cor- matic circulation of pure, cold, 


ry air. Patent interior con- 
ners, Quarter sawed Panels. struction makes it impossible 


| 


ELDER 


lor water toruin th 3 
$33.00 ab inet id iub ad: 
Delivered as below, sign are up to high Grand 


Rapids Standard. 


YOUR ICE BILLS CUT IN HALF 


There are 9 walls to preserve the ice (see cut below.) 
Price 1-3 less than tile or glass lining and the refrigerator 
is better. Qf For sale by the best rs din or shipped direct 
from the factory. 30 days trial. Freight prepaid as far as 

e Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. Biss of Imitations 
made of white paint. Write for free sample of porcelain 


lining and catalog showing 30 other styles and prices. 
G. R. REFRIGERATOR C0., 38 Ottawa St., 


2 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


£2.92 95 


MACHINE 


Positively ^ yemy Sewing Machine value 
ever offered, y our direct selling plan, we 
save you all dealers’ and agents’ profits. This 
Machine is equal to 

«any usually sold by 
agents for $30.00. 
Is substantially 


material, and is 
a| equipped with 
the latest im- 
provements. Ele- 
gant oak drop-leaf 
cabinet, 4 drawers 
and full set of at- 
| tachments, We give 
our binding 10-year 
guarantee with each machine, Order one today, try it 30 
days and if not found in every way satisfactory, we willre- 
fund your money. Wearethelargestsewing machine dis- 
tributers in the South, and make prompt shipment. 

Send for complete catalogue mailed free on application. 


MALSBY, SHIPP & CO. 
39 Forsyth St, ATLANTA, GA. 


Freight Prepai 
To Your Station. 
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Give this Chair 


and nearly 1000 other nice&e De 
things for the home with order 
for groceries—tea, coffee, soaps 
pure foods, extracts perfumes, |J 
ete. Send for our 2 tree books, Wigs. 
“How the Housewife Can Fur- fT zr 
nish Her Home Without Cost." W «c n 
end *How the Housewife Can 
Bave $10." A postal will do. 


LADIES! Have you used the Ideal French Beauti- 
fiers ? not, let us send you a jar of Mme. 

Am Cani's Cream of Youth and a „box of her 
Face Powder.” These preparations used to- 
gether will cause the skin to become soft, 
velvety and free from wrinkles. Cream of 
Youth is purely a vegetable skin food and 
will not promote a growth of hair. Her Face 
Powder is antiseptic and as delicate as the 
new blown rose. If your druggist doesn't 
have these preparations, they will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. Special atten- 
tion paid to mail orders. Address SOUTHERN SPECIALTY 
CO., Cor. Sixth and Garden Ave., Columbia, Tenn. Cream 
of Youth 50c. Face Powder, one oz., 25c.; two ozs., 50c. 
Tints—Flesh, White, Brunette. 


EUREKA COMPLEXION CREAM 


ls a '""greaseless'" cream which cleanses and softens 
the skin: beautifies the complexion; contains no 
oils or grease of any kind, Casein, Lanolin or 
Glycerine; therefore it will not burn the most deli- 
cate skin and will not cause hair growth; over- 
comes ‘‘oily’’ or shiny skin; delightfully perfumed; 
15, 25, 50 cents per jar. Sent by mail. Send 10 
cents for sample jar and free bottle of fragrant 
bath tablets. Circulars free. A beautiful Calen- 
with every 50- 


dar (subject ‘‘Dora’’) sent free 


cent order. 


CO-OP. CHEM. & DRUG CO., (Inc). 
47 Bank St., Newark, N. J. 


FISH 


Drop us acard and we will put you 
on to something with which you can turn 
our neighbor green with envy by catch- 
ing dead loads of them in streams where 
he has become disgusted trying to catch 
them the old fashioned way. It’s some- 
thing new and cheap. It catches at all 
seasons—something no other tackle will 
do. It will tickle you to see it catch 
house and musk rats. Illustrated cata- 
logue of prices and testimonials for the 
eating. 
We are sole manufacturers of the celebrated 
Double Muzzle Wire Fish Baskets. Our sale covers 


over 20 states. We pay the freight on one dozen 
or more nets. 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 
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Made to Your Measure *12: to $2 5.99 


THE OPEN HOUSE. 29 
happy, attractive homes, and con- 

SUIT NEW YORK CITY ALWAYS DICTATES 
THE FASHIONS FOR THE COUNTRY 


tented husbands. She wrote several 
quaint and interesting accounts of 
her voyage to, and residence in, 
Louisiana. She says of New Or- 
leans that it exceeded her expecta- 

SEND us your name and we'll send you FREE our HANDSOME INSTRUCTIVE 

SPRING STYLE BOOK ILLUSTRATED with CLEVER IDEAS for SMART DRESSERS. 

We'll also send you SAMPLES of CLOTH and our SELF MEASUREMENT OUTFIT for 

taking your own MEASUREMENTS at HOME. OUR ORGANIZATION is so COMPLETE 

that you take absolutely NO RISK. YOUR GARMENTS are cut from your own 


tions, and might one day become as 
large and beautiful as some of the 
INDIVIDUAL MEASUREMENTS by our EXPERT craftsman. ALL patterns are filed for 
future reference. ' 


cities of France. For eight years 
the nuns occupied the former resi- 
dence of Governor Bienville, which Des ARD S J 
was at one time the State House of E GUA TEE TO PLEASE AND FIT YOU PERFECTLY ORG 

e s M REFUND Y OUR MONEY WIT T ANY ARGUMENT. T 
Louisiana, and is now d er , Were TAILORED for WELL DRESSED. NEW YORKER and MEN THOUSANDS 

in New ans. T - || of MILES from BROADWAY, from the ATLANTIC to the PACIFIC for many SEASONS, 
ri T Ne "d tang I a = and their CONTINUED PATRONAGE is a POSITIVE PROOF of vur SMART STYLING 
E NAATA oc owing is a description of the house, || EXPERT WORKMANSHIP and the INDIVIDUALITY we give your GARMENTS. 
VANA S. written by Sister Hachard: wil, YOU HAVE, A FAULT IN YOUR FIGURE MENTION IT. WE 
s sidence here since our : 

How to Avoid eee oc: ner DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER ONLY. FROM MILL TO MAN. 


Having NO AGENTS, thereby saving you at least TWO MIDDLEMEN'S 
PROFITS. 


-Your Protection 


arrival is the finest house in the 
city; it is a two-story building with 
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Paint Waste— 


Two-thirds of the cost of 
painting isin the labor. 
It costs more to put-on a poor 
paint than a good one— 
Because poor paint won't work 
so well under the Painter’s brush 
—won’t spread so easily or evenly. 
And you can’t get as good a Job. 
The poor paint won't cover as 
many square feet to the 
gallonas ‘‘High Standard" 
Paint—the good paint—will cover— 
And won't /as¢ anything likeas long. 
Now, the best paint— 


Costs only a Z//le more per gallon 
than the poor paint— 

It takes fewer gallons of ''High 
Standard" Paint to cover the job— 

And the fZotal cost for enough 
"High Standard" Paint to do-the-job 
will be less than the Zo/a/ cost for 
enough of the poor paint. 

It takes less Painter’s-tzme to put-on 
'* High Standard’’ Paint— 

And ''High Standard’’ Paint Zasts 
from two to four years Jonger than the 
other. 

There's a '' High Standard" Paint 
for every purpose—for both exterior 
and interior work. 

That ''Little Blue Flag'' on every 
can is your protection. 

Write for free Booklet—‘‘Attractive 
Homes and How to Make Them." 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
Paintmakers—V arnishmakers 


450-456 Third St., E., DAYTON, OHIO 


* In Cash 
2 S50000 
In Stock 


Of The 
Miami Cycle 
& Mfg. Co., 


found in the special Crank Hanger construction 
and large Sprockets of the Racycle, 1908 Models 
are bullt with drop forged steel heads, crown and 
seat post clusters and the frames are made of 
English cold drawn weidless steel tubing made 
especially for us. We build Racycles as near 
non breakable as money, materials and work- 
manship will permit. 


Write for 1908 catalog and pamphlet—"‘The 
Three Reasons”, which contains our offer. 
We make no cheap RACYCLES but youcan 
secure yours cheap if you secure usan agent. 
THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 
Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Y 


Tents - $1.90 up) Old Pistols =- - 
Rifles - 1.95 d Officers’ Swords, 
ARMY SADDLES 3.00 * | Ca 


44 


* Leggins, pr. 


A 960 1 > containing th 
arge pages, 
fan ith wholesale and retail 
ve lt ees GOVT. AUCTION SALE GOODS, 
mailed for 15 cents (stamps). 


Commencement Invitations and Programs for 1908 


WEDDING gir 


Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere 
Visiting ards 1 Sic: with ease 75c. Monogram 

stationery. Write for samples. 
The Estabrook Press,23 Head Bldg, Tremont St., 


an attic. We have all of the rooms 
necessary, six doors. to enter the 
rooms on the lower floor. There 
are everywhere large windows. 
However, there are no panes of 
glass, but the framework is covered 
with a thin and transparent sub- 
stance. It is situated at one end of 


met at both ends by large wild trees 
of prodigious height and size.” 

Sister Madeline has also left it on 
record that the women of the col- 
ony at New Orleans dressed as ele- 
gantly and with as much taste as 
the women of France; also that 
the houses were strong, well built, 
comfortably furnished and con- 
structed so as to admit plenty of 
fresh air and light. 

The nuns instructed the girls in 
the several branches of learning, 
also in domestic and religious du- 
ties. One of the most important 
duties of the sisters was the care 
of the hospital and the training of 
girls in the work of. ministering to 
the sick. The influence of these 
nuns is still felt in Louisiana and 
their memory is perpetuated by 
thousands of gray-garbed women all 
over the state, who, following the 
example of their predecessors, do 
much good in their quiet and unas- 
suming way. 

MARGARET SCHOENBRODT. 

Louisiana University, 

Baton Rouge, La. 


A SPELLING BEE AT A BACK- 
WOODS SCHOOL. 


I have taught a number of schools 
—many of them in cultivated com- 
munities, but I do believe the school 
in which I took the liveliest interest 
was one I taught for a short term in 
a backwoods section. My heart sank 
when I saw the school house. It was 
a one-room log cabin. On one side 
was a long very narrow window, un- 
der which was nailed slantingly a 
wide, smooth, thick plank. This was 
the writing desk. 
made of puncheons—that is, split 
logs, round on the lower side and 
flat and tolerably smooth on the 
upper side. Auger holes were bored 
at either end, and sticks wedged in 
as legs for the seats, which had no 
backs. The cracks in the floor were 
so large that all of us got down on 
our knees and stuffed them with 
bits of rags and old sacks brought 
by the girls. The water was brought 
in a small tin bucket and drunk 
from a cracked gourd. Owing to a 
difference of opinion as to the dis- 
tribution of the school fund, there 
had been no school in this section 
for several years. In some instances 
parents had sent their children to 
school elsewhere, and these were 
well advanced, but most of the 
pupils had attended no school for 
years. The smaller tots had never 
had a day’s instruction, but I can 
say truly that I never saw children 
more eager to learn or more inter- 
ested in their studies. It was pa- 
thetic to see some of the larger boys 
and girls laboring faithfully to mas- 
ter a lesson suited to a five-year-old 
child. Seeing their eagerness to 
learn, I determined to give them 
every hour of the short school term. 
For this reason I made no complaint 
to the school board concerning the 
house. 'The weather was pleasant 
and we got on very well. It has al- 
ways been my custom to have an 
entertainment on the closing day of 
school consisting of dialogues, 
speeches, recitations, music, etc. 
This gratifies the children and their 
parents, but it requires time and 
pains to prepare such an entertain- 
ment, and I determined on this occa- 
sion to dispense with it. I told the 


a big saving to you. 
Merchant Tailors tothe Men of America. The Largest Mail Order Tailors to Men in the World 
Established 17 


the town. We have a poultry yard | 
and a garden, which join and are | 


WRITE TODAY for our Catalog. We send it FREE and POSTPAID. 
We also PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES to any part of the United States, which means 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 
N. L. 729 to 731 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Years. 


We Have No Agents. 


A PERFECT INVESTMENT 


SECURITY, PRINCIPAL, and INTEREST all in one. Your good 
taste and judgment in making a selection, backed by the guar- 
antee of a firm of established reliability is all that is necessary. 
No legal fees, no risk of failure. We have been in business for twenty 
years and our Integrity is an_established national FACT. Our diamonds 
exemplify ELEGANCE IN PERSONAL ADORNMENT. They are the 
finest security, always readily convertible into cash, anywhere on the 
globe and are FOREVER INCREASING IN VALUE. They are of infinite 
variety in use; set this season as a ring, next as a brooch, etc., always 
delightfully new. Through our established connections abroad we are able 
to make our prices SURPRISINGLY REASONABLE. 

: Be sure to vist our ART ROOM and inspect our general stock. 
SUE Visitors are always welcome regardless of any immediate purchase. 
EE CATALOG SENT OUT-OF-TOWN CUSTOMERS ON REQUEST. 
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The Celebrated DeLoach Mill 
The 
World's 
— 
or 20 ese NED AG 
Years! ; E ic aote 


We Set the Pace 


"v 1! the p fellow, with Others do the 
wA 31D. = Ta 
t || A — OOS eee 9 PP ran Cun Best They 
———Á TRUTH eX :S0 96 [aao o 
| =. A 15-year-old 
w boy can operate 
successfully. 
wo hands cut 
5.000 feet per day. 
, ns 15,000 mills in use 
E: the world over. 
== Variable Feed, Friction 
tet Set Works, Automatic Steel Tri- 
^ plex Dogs and Diamond Track “produce 


SET results impossible with other mills. 
L7  . catalog of Saw Mills up to 200 H 


dS Saw Your Own Lumber 
Ñ 1 | For lumber is lumber nowadays, 
| MI = and xou can do it better than 


to 
— : 


wer 


-s 
" 
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nd for 
7 A P,, Steam Engines 
and Boilers, Gasoline Engines, Portable Corn and Feed 
: Mills, Planers, Shingle Mills, Wood Saws and Water 
Wheels. Prompt shipment and we pay the freight. 


» BRIDGEPORT, ALA. 


The seats were | 


Book 


This Gun 


The Safest, Most Accurate, Most Rapid-Firin 


pua CORONA MEER 


Shot Gun of its kind 


BEE made. HAMMERLESS. Nothing as good on the market as this 1907 model. 
Our re Ses dde all kinds, single, double-barrel, magazine guns, etc, IT'S FREE, and 


& postal will bring it. 


E make no effort to sell our washers. 
We write no long letters, send no 
agents to tire you out with talk. 

Our 1900 Gravity Washers sell themselves. 

And we let them do it. We let any respon- 
sible party have a 1900 Gravity Washer to 
use a month at our expense, 

You don't serd us a penny of money. Just 
agree to use the washer a month and we 
will ship it to you and prepay the freight. 

Do four weeks’ washings with the washer. 
Wash your finest linens andlaces. Wash your 
heaviest blankets and quilts. Washrugs. 

'Then—if you are not satisfied—if you can- 
not see how this washersaves time and work 
and clothes and money—don't keep it. 

If our 1900 Gravity Washer will not sell it- 


self to you this way, we do notexpect youto postpatd— 
keep it. Tell us you don't want the washer FREE. 
and that will settle the matter. No other 


On the other hand—if you are pleased and 
satisfied with the washer—if you see how it 
saves your time —saves your strength—pro- 
tects your health —reduces wear on your 
clothes—saves you mending — saves soap — 
and, by saving all these things, also saves 
more than enough money to pay for itself— 
then you can send us each week or each month 
a part of what the washer saves for you. 

In a few months the 1900 Gravity Washer 
pays for itself this way. Then it is your own 
and keeps right on saving for you. 

We take no risk in offering to let a 1900 
Gravity Washer sell itself to you, because we 
know that our washers are the best. 

And you take no risk in accepting our offer, 
because we do not ask you to send us a penny 
until after you have used the washer a full 
month — nor even then unless you decide to 
keep it. The whole story of these washers 


Send No Money 


TOOTH PASTE 


DENTACURA 2575 — 


is told in our 
new illus- 
trated Wash- 
er Book, 
showing how 
our washers 
aremadeand 
how they 
work. 
Write for 
this book. 
Yourname 
and address 
on a post 
card gets it 
by return 
mail, fully 


maker of 
washers lets 
HMs washers 
sellthem- 
selvesto you. 

No other 
maker of 
washers 
trusts his 
washers as we trust ours and leaves every- 
thing to your good judgment— 

And no other maker of washers makes a 
washer that pays for itself. 

Let a 1900 Gravity Washer shoulder your 
wash-day burden and make washing easy. 

Send for our Washer Book today. Address 

The 1900 Washer Co., 894 Henry St., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. (If you live in Canada, write 
to the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge 
St., Toronto, Ont.) 


ient and economi 


sale at best stores 25c. Send for a free trial tube and booklet. 


DENTACURA C0., 96 Alling St., Newark,N.J. 


UNION FIRE ARMS CO., 1144 Auburndale, Toledo, Ohio 


cleans and preserves the 
teeth. In tubes conven- 


or 


The Estabrook Press,23 Head Bldg, Tremont St., Boston, "ase 
“THE DIXIE” children we would have an old-fash- AG E NTS Sheet pictures de, stereoscopes [S Der ada tes naf END TEC T i 
A zonuine Cotton Mattress, manufactured at 27 Lee St. At- |ioned spelling bee on the last days | Céncoudeted n 20 We Adaius Sc. Chicas | R.S. & A. B.LACEY, Washington.D.C. — Estab. 1 ] 
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NO SWEARIN 


If You Use 
The Lindsley 


Commercial 
Car for 
delivering. 


$500.00 


14 H. P. Double Cylinder Opposed. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
tire troubles. No engine troubles. 
No troubles of any kind. 
A car guaranteed to run all the time at a cost of 
half cent per mile. Capacity, 1,500 pounds. Will 


c any hill run through any mud, snow or 
sand. 


Some choice agencies are still open for mer- 
chant users. Write at once. 


J. V. LINDSLEY & CO. 
Suite 1143 Monadnock Bldg. Chicago, 


NO 


SAVE MONEY 
ON MAGAZINES 


The Delineator : : à 
MeClure's Magazine . e . 
World's Work 


$5.00 for $3.00 | 


Broadway Magazine ° 
American Magazine , f . 


$2.50 for $2.00 


Uncle Remus's Magazine 
American Magazine , e . 
Cosmopolitan . e . 


$3.00 for $2.55 


Complete catalog of 3,000 offers. 
card gets it. Write at once. 


American Subscription Agency 


The One Agency of America 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


$1.00 
1.00 
3.00 


1.50 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


A postal 
Address 


LOWPRICE kad HIGH GRADE — 
TALOGUE FREE. 


The season is now open for planting vegeta- 
ble seeds, etc. Catalog free. Department E. 


J. STECKLER SEED CO., LTD. 
512 516 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 


Richard Frotscher's Successors. 


Garden, Field and 
Fiower Seeds of 
All Kinds. 

Merchants and plan- 
ters write for special 
wholesale price list. 
THE HARNDEN SEED CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CATALOGUE FREE 
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WemanufactureLawn and Farm Fence. Sell dir 
shipping to users only,at manufactu [ore prices. 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it todaye 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 983 10th St., Terre Haute, lad. 


Antique Mahogany 


Repaired and refinished 
Artistic upholstering 


MAIER £» VOLBERG, Atlanta, Georgia 


AWAIT . 
ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMEN 


and await them immediately, provided they 
are equipped with the practical working 
knowledge which we give you. This is 


something not always afforded by corre- 
spondence schools; a difference which 
marks the distinguishing excellence of 


ours. It is not as much a "school" as in- 
struction direct from a practical working 
office. The course being simple, is easily 
mastered in your spare time, Instruction 
is individual, and it is paid for in small 
monthly sums which you will never miss, 
and gives you a foundation of practical 
knowledge upon which you can build for 
yourself the brightest and most lucrative 
future. Take advantage of this course, 
Write for booklet, samples and blanks, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
Dept. B Atlanta, Ga. 


| THE McKINNEY REVERSIBLE 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


also, if any of them wished to recite, 
I would select pieces and teach them, 
but not in school time. The closing 
day arrived. I had no idea our hum- 
ble spelling bee would have an au- 
dience, but behold, the people began to 
pour in—those living near, on foot, and 
those from a distance, on horseback 
and in wagons, carryalls and oxcarts. 
The benches wére soon filled and they 
brought chairs from the wagons, and 
those who could not get seats stood 
up. The house was packed, with just 
room for the lines of spellers. Each 
face wore a look of pleased antici- 
pation, which I feared would give 
place to disappointment. 

Well, the captains in 


the contest 


MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH, 1908. 


close their spellers, the opposing lines 
were formed and the spelling bee was 
on. You should have heard those chil- 
dren spell! Some of the champion 
spellers of former schools had asked 
permission to enter the contest, but 
these looked badly crestfallen when 
beaten by some smaller boy or girl in 
better practice. As for the lookers 
on, they were immensely entertained. 
I had given elaborate school exhibi- 
tions where the company was far niore 
cultured, but I never had a more appre- 
ciative audience than that which filled 
the log school house to overflowing, and 
laughed and cheered as the spelling 
bee contest proceeded. 
Horrvynock. 


The Publishers’ Postscript 


Tuer ts little we need say, for Uxcie Remus’s MacaziNE speaks eloquently 


for itself this month. 
AN INCREASE OF 125 
MARCH NUMBER OVER THE FEBR 


We think no other magazine can make a similar showing. 


this is only a beginning. 


Contracts in to begin with our April i 


ee will exceed in advertising by from 25 per cent to 50 per cent the amount | 


in this number. 


AND IT IS EVERY LINE CLEAN, STRAIGHT, TRUE ADVERTIS- | 


For instance— , 


PER CENT 


IN ADVERTISING IN THE 
UARY ISSUE. 


But we feel that 


ssue justify us in saying that our next | 


ING—AND IT IS GOING TO BE KEPT WHOLESOME AND CLEAN. 


Any more subscribers or increased newsstand sales? 


| 
have averaged more than 650 per week. I: 
| 


| In January, 1908, we received 3,523 paid 


an average of 130 per day for the month. 


NINETY PER CENT CAME OUT OF THE SOUTH, WHERE 
ARE NOT ONLY NO *IDLE PARADERS," BUT INSTEAD THE 


CA | PQ ? iG TNT tAn rp TNT T Y "y^ * ST T ^ rp 7 
DOW WIRE & IRON WKS. LOUISVILLE KY, - RIES ARE BEGINNING TO RUN NIGHT SHIFTS IN ORDER TO FILL 


DEMANDS IN THIS SECTION. 


For fifteen weeks we 
1 December we added 2,932 subscribers. 


subscriptions, or (Sundays excluded) 


FACTO- 


The following is a letter that bears on 


Oliver S. Bond, Pres't. 


Toledo, Ohio, January 21, 1908.- 


E. Louis Schomberg, Vice-Pres't. 
THE MERCHANTS AND CLERKS' 
Sunny South Publishing Co., Atlanta, 


our newsstand increases: 


Walter C. Bond, Cashier. 
SAVINGS BANK. 
I have been 


Ga. —Gentlemen: 


buying Uncle Remus’s Magazine at the newsstands, but I find that the practice is becoming too dangerous— 


they sell out much quicker than they used to. 


Enclosed please find my check for $1.00, being year’s subscription for ‘‘Uncle Remus’s Magazine.” 


| can't afford to take the chances of missing any of 


the issues. 
Yours very truly, 


WALTER €. BOND. 


We think this would indicate that the Magazine is not only finding itself, 


but is being discovered. 


Here is an incident that may prove i 


nteresting. 


We received an advertisement for the March issue with the request of a 


guarantee of a larger circulatión than we 


have. 


The advertisement was returned with a statement of our actual circulation. 


It is scarcely necessary to state that 


and squarely treated, returned the advertisement for insertion and it is in this | 


number. 


All advertisers will receive the same 


GREAT PROGRESS OF THE PRUDENTIAL. 


Enormous Figures Dealt in by this National Life 


Insurance Company. 


The annual statement of The Prudential of New- 
ark, N. J., which is published on another page, 
shows the Company to be stronger in public confi- 
dence than ever before. The year 1907 is reported 
to have been one of unusual gains in every depart- 
ment of the Company's business. The company issued 
and paid for in new insurance during the year 
over 272 million dollars. The number of policies 
in force has been increased by over 400 thousand, 
bringing the total number of policies in force up to 
over seven and one-quarter millions. The total 
amount of insurance at risk is over one billion 
three hundred and thirty-seven million dollars. In 
payments to policyholders, The Prudential has main- 
tained and surpassed its record for liberality. Dur- 
ing the year The Prudential paid to policy holders 
over 18 million dollars, while since the organiza- 
tion of the Company the total payment to its policy- 
holders has been over 141 million dollars. 

A safe and profitable investment to a life insur- 
ance company consists of loans to its own policy- 
holders, on the security of their policies. The state- 
ment shows over seven million dollars loaned in this 
vay. 

The Prudential also shows a reduction in expenses 
in 1907 (on a basis of equal premium incomes in 
1906 and 1907) of nearly one million dollars. The 
tax payments of the Company in 1907 also reached 
the enormous sum of one and one-quarter million 
dollars. The net gain in insurance in force was 


Press Your Shirt Waists Correctly. 


IRONING BOARD makes the 
pressing of sleeves, shirt waists, 
children’s . 
dresses, ete., 
easy. Ideal for 


E 
shirts. MAKES IRONING DAY A PLEASURE. Sold by 
leading stores or sent direct. Price, 50c at factory. 
AGENTS wanted everywhere. 


Circulars free. 


TYRONE IRONING BOARD CO. 
BOX L, TYRONE, PA. 


the advertiser, pleased at being fairly 


treatment. 


over 84 million dollars, and this, 
Officials state, was a greater gain than the Com- 
pany made in 1906, one of its banner years. 

The Prudential states that through its splendid 
equipment, experience and organization it has given 
since the introduction of its New Industrial Policy 
and New Low Cost Ordinary Policy, more Life 
insurance for less money than ever before, and to 
this, no doubt, is due the great success that the 
Company made last year, and is making this year. 

The New Low Cost Policy is described by the 
Prudential Company as the greatest success in Life 
Insurance, and this is due to the fact that it is 
sold at as low a rate as consistent with the guar- 
anteed  beneflts and the absolute Life 
protection which it affords. 

Send to The Prudential, Newark, N. J., 
on the New Low Cost Policy at your age, and The 
Prudential Officials state that you will be surprised 
at the large amount of Life Insurance you can se- 
cure from that Gompany at such low cost. 


SOUTHERN GIRLS IN CONTEST OF NATIONAL 
NATURE. 


Interesting as well as artistic is the plan used 
by the Packer Mfg. Co., to secure designs for its 
advertising campaigns. One of the latest of its 
prize contests was entered into by the art class of 
Lucy Cobb Institute, the awards to be given to three 
designs, it being stipulated that the designs must 
be appropriate for magazine advertising for Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap. 

The prize contest exhibition was held in the art 
hall of the Institute, and was largely attended. 
‘Pure as the Pines’’ is the motto of the company, so 

a combination of pine needles and cones was 
selected as the motif, and a great deal of inge- 
nuity and originality of arrangement was dis- 
played by the pupils. Twelve of the best de- 
signs were submitted by the Packer Mfg. Co., 
and these were carefully considered by several 
Art Managers and Advertising Managers of 
magazines. The prizes were awarded as follows: 

First prize, Miss Ruby Booth; second prize, 
Miss Maybelle Mayne; third prize, Miss Edith 
Branson. 

These awards were unusually satisfactory to 
all. Miss Branson, one of the prize winners, 
is a daughter of Professor Branson. President 
of the State Normal School at Athens. 

The Packer Mfg. Co. was so much pleased 
with the designs that, in addition to the prizes, 
it has purchased other designs for their decora- 
tive qualities. These are by Miss Laura Ashley, 
Miss Susie R. Davison, Miss Kathleen Hulme 
and Miss Leuise Cheney. 


The designs appeal to those who love the 
pines. 


THERE | 


the Company’s | 


Insurance 
I 


for rates 


DIXIE LAND 


Playing Cards—25 Cents 
Regular 50 Cents Value 


The little pickaninny with her big slice 
of watermelon, reproduced in natural 
colors on the backs, is just too cute for 
anything. People rave over these 
cards. They have gilt edges and extra 
high glazed surface, and come in a 
heavy telescope case. Dealers every- 
where charge 50 cents 
for this quality. 

If you want a pack send 25 
cents in stamps or coin to, 

E. W. LaBeaume, G. P. & T. A., 
914 Equitable Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Merry Widow 


The new waltz that is turning everybody’s head. 
A musical sensation. Send 10c for full size copy. 
| Try These Few Bars on Your Piaro 
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Georgia Jingles, Golden Twilight Meditation, Gott- 
schalk's Dying Poet, Old Black Joe (Variations), 
Patriotic Medley, Marching Thro' Georgia March, 
Whisperings of Love, Christian Endeavor March, 
Plantation Melodies, Chicago Express March, Sacred 
Song Medley, Scottish Belles Waltzes, Moon Kisses 
| (Three Step), Every Girl Should Have a Beau (Song), 
| Will We Know Them Over There, Where the Sweet 
Kentucky Flows, Promise That You'll Be True. 

Our large free catalog contains over à thousand 
others just as good at 10c. All the old favorites every- 

y loves—all the new ones being played and sung 

everywhere. New, Popular, Standard and Classic Sheet 
Music—full size, best paper, clear printing—l0c per 
copy. Title page in two and three colors. 


To anyone buying one or more of the 
FR EE above pieces, who will send in addi- 
tion the names and addresses of ten 
persons who play or sing, we will send an additional 
piece without charge. Names of music teachers are 
particularly requested. Write names plainly. 


McKINLEY MUSIC COMPANY 


173 6th Avo., New York 137 Patten Bidg., Chicago 


—— 
—— M 


If you can whistle a tune 
can play it on the 


DOLCEOLA 


> you _ 


en, 


E A Miniature Grand Piano 
za E The Dolceolas capti- 
E vating harmony and orig- 
inal construction give it 
instant popularity, and 
the hearty endorsement ol 
musical experts every- 


| 
| where. It — to the 
| | Played larger number because ol its 

with keys low cost. FREE, handsome 


like a piano. catalog. Agents make $100 to $500 
monthly. The Toledo Symphony Co., 208 BERLIN BLK, TOLEDO, 0, 


Do You Want Your Home Decorated? 


RITE ME and I will gladly furnish full 

information about the correct treatment 

and the various styles of Wall Decorating 
and Interior Wood Finishing. Suggestions also 
cheerfully given. Address, 


G. TAYLOP DYER 
ATLANTA, GA. 


226 Kiser Bldg. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT of Harvard University. 

Pres. Eliot’s address, 
"RELIGION," will be sent free (with other Unitarian 
Literature) to any who will write MRS. C. A. PLACE, 


90 Church St., Waltham, Mass. 
PATENT ‘You' INVENT! 
YOU 

Your Ideas May Bring You a Fortune! 
CASH OFFERS FoR CERTAIN INVENTIONS 
FREE BOOK; gives list of inventions wanted ; 

tells how to protectthem. Write for it. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
No charge for report as to patentability: send 
sketch or model. Patents adver- 
tised for sale free. 

WOODWARD & CHANDLEE, Attorneys 

1284 F Street Washington, D. C. 


High Grade INSTRUCTION 
STUDY "Éy CORRESPONDENCE 


L AW Fourteenth Year. 

Prepares for the bar of any State. 
Improved method of instruction, combining the 
Text-Book, Lecture and Case Book methods. 
Approved the bench and bar. Three 


b 
urses : College. Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Unilorm rate of tuition. Send for Catalog. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
lost pins; pays for itself in short time. Made 


533 Reaper Block, Chicago 
if ol best grade heavy ticking,6-inch hand hole, 

capacity 8 doz. pins; frame and hooks of gal- 
vanized wire—will never rust. By mail 25c each, postpaid. 


Agents wanted. DIMON MFG. CO., Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 


-Pg RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Bicycle. Write for special offer. 

We — on Approval wtthoutacent 
deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


THE SLIDE-ALONG 
Clothes Pin Bag Saves Time, Labor and 
Clothes Pins. Hangs on clothes line beside 


you—and slides along. Instantly hung or re- 


moved—can t fall off. No back-breaking: no 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 7-226 Chicago, lll. 


: 


cut 


Uncle Remus’s Magazine Announces 
Two Big Features For 1908 


WILL N. HARBEN'S 


Latest and Best Novel 
"GILBERT NEAL" 


E rus STORY has been secured for serial publication 
by this Magazine. It is by far the most dramatic, 

the most vigorous and the best sustained novel Mr. 
Harben has yet written; the characterization is even 
more vivid and lifelike than in ‘“‘ Mam’ Linda," and the 
setting is sincere and true. ''Mam"'" Linda" made a pro- 
found impression as a stirring tale and as a presentation 
of the race problem. @Hon. Seth Low said of it: '*The 
author has rendered a real public service in this por- 
trayal. I wish every Northern man could read it.” 
q Ex-Governor Northen, of Georgia, writes: ‘‘The story 
should be read by North and South. It will do universal 
good." @Bishop Fitzgerald, of Tennessee, praised it 
highly. @‘‘Gilbert Neal," will be even better received. 


FIRST INSTALLMENT APPEARS IN MAY 


UNCLE REMUS 
THE CHILDREN 


HE PUBLISHERS take pleasure in announcing a 
new department to be started in the next number 
of the Magazine. Qf It will be called “Uncle Remus 

and the Children," and will be dedicated especially to 
the youngsters --- though it will not be without interest 
to those grown-ups who still have youth in their hearts. 
The department will be considerably different from any- 
thing the publishers have ever seen; just what sort of 
department it will be, it is best to let the Editor tell in his 
introduction next month. qf But the fact that Uncle 
Remus presides over its pages and sings a song and tells 
a story, and has confidential chats with his little friends, 
is enough to guarantee that it will be eagerly looked for- 
ward to by young and old. @ Let the youngsters write 
at once. Ten “Uncle Remus” books and ten pictures 
will be given away. Details of these gifts given later. 


No home can afford to be without Uncle Remus’s Magazine. The serial and the department for children are just two of half-a-dozen 


features contemplated for 1908. If your subscription is about to expire, send $1.00 for renewal. 


Or if you are not a subscriber, begin at once. 


If you will mention this advertisement when subscribing or renewing, we will mail you free the splendid pastel likeness of Joel Chandler Harris. 


UNCLE REMUS'S MAGAZINE, ATLANTA, GA. 
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ADVERTISING AND PRINTING OEPARTMENT 
NATML C FOWLER, JR.. manaoga 
53 STATE STREET 
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Mm WITHERS s.9*2* 


BOSTON. MASS., Jan. 21, 1908. 


UNCLE REMUS'S MAGAZINE, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 
Your favor of the l6th inst. at hand. 


I sent you a contract for advertising in your 


Magazine for only one reason—because I believed the ad- 
vertisement would pay our Company. 


I believed it would pay because your Magazine ap- 


pears to cover the Southern territory, and to cover it in 
a thoroughly general or magazine way. 


I believe in its circulation because I hear about 


it, because of its quality which merits commendation 
and support. 


Before giving you the advertisement, I investi- 


gated your Magazine in a quiet way, made inquiries of 
several parties, studied your advertising columns, and 


especially your reading pages. 


I became convinced that 


you had a good circulation, and a paying one; first, 
because the quality of your Magazine deserved it, and, 
Secondly, because your Magazine appears to enter 
every town. 


Sincerely yours, 


NAL AL oS 


NOTE—The Southern Cotton Oil Company sent Uncle Remus's Magazine an order for a six-time 


insertion of copy and stated that Uncle Remus's Magazine would be the only general medium 


it would use this year. 


Our advertising department wrote and asked why our magazine was 


selected from among scores of monthly publications. The above letter gives the Southern Cotton 


ou 


Company’s reasons. They are good and true. We can help you in the prosperous South. 


~ 


Give Your Children a Chance 


Provide them with books that are 
interesting and instructive 


The Young People’s 
Home Library 


Amplifies in fascinating story form their school work in 
History, Biography, Nature Study, Geography and Litera- 
ture. Read what prominent educators say of this excel- 
lent Children’s Library and mail in the enquiry coupon 
today. Sending this coupon obligates you to nothing ex- 
cept a thorough investigation of our books. If you pur- 
chase the books you receive Uncle Remus's Magazine 


one year without cost. Or if already a subscriber, your 
time will be extended one year. 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 23, 1907. | ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 23, 1907. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


Uncle Remus's Magazine, Atlanta, Ga. 


have examined with care '"The Young Peo- Pe eon 
ple's Home Library." It treats of History and Gentlemen: 
Geography, Nature Study and Literature. The 20-Volume Set of Books for young peo- 
The work is written in the simplest language ple came safely. I have taken some days for a 
and the clearest style. "The nature of the work | close examination and have gone through the 
will inspire the most intense interest in children. | entire set. It is impossible for me to speak too 
The moral and intellectual help to the child will highly of this excellent work. I consider it the 
. be great. Children in reading the work will form best thing ever published in this class of litera- 
a taste for good literature, will enlarge their vo- ture. It is an admirable combination of the in- 
cabulary, and will learn actual facts. This is | structive with the entertaining. I have already 
some of the positive good. tested it with two of my own boys, age nine and 
Also in reading this work their attention will be eleven, respectively. They have found the books 
drawn away from the dime novel, which is the so very interesting that they have begged to spend 
bane of youthful life and the prolifle source of their afternoons in reading, instead of in play, as 
broken hearts among the parents and friends of usual. 
wayward children. | I wish, in particular, to express my delight with 
Me Pu. Im po can afford to own the | the large, clear type and the heavy paper. 
work could not invest the same sum of money in | F 'ery truly 
a more profltable manner for their little children. : Toure p Vu, — " 
Respectfully, (Signed) W. M. GREENLEE, 
(Signed) WM. M. SLATON, Head of Department of Languages, Boys' High 
Supt. Schools, Atlanta, Ga. School. 


UNCLE REMUS'S MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send, without cost or obligation on my part, full information regarding the Young People’s 
Home Library, including price and terms. 


R. F. D. or 
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“Excuse me- I know what I 


want, and I want what I asked 
for— TOASTED CORN FLAKES 
— Good /day 
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She asked for 
TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


and was offered one of the many immitations. 
The package of the genuine bears this signature 
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Fe 4 = | | BATTLE CREEK MICH, | 
Teisted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. IA T 

Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., L't'd., London, Ontario. 
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